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When you are dining out 


== MADE BY J. R. FREEMAN & SON, LTD: 
—4 
ask for Drambuie. You will 
enjoy its exquisite flavour 
and intriguing bouquet. 


THE 
j ARISTOCRAT 
| OF LIQUEURS 
‘ THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 


GREYS CIGARETTES iciesisegentse™ 
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PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Stockists on application 


LTD., ATTLEBOROUGH. NORFOLK. ENG. 








“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” 





WM. GAYMER & SON, 


MOTOR UNION racine tana 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. S.W.1. 
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What does a connoisseur ask for in his whisky? 


* 8 
this ls a fine He expects a rare and delicate bouquet. He wants 


. k : a whisky that is soft and smooth and mild to the 
whis : aa palate. He seeks a mellow, heartening glow without a trace of 


fire. And because he finds all these virtues in White Horse, he 


says~--this is whisky fine as a fine liqueur. 


WHITE HORSE 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 





ABSOLUTE PROOF OF COLLABORATION BETWEEN VICHY AND THE AXIS POWERS: 
AIRCRAFT, DAMAGED AT PALMYRA, SHOWING VICHY MARKINGS PAINTED OVER THE NAZI SWASTIKA. 


Government vehemently denied collaboration with Germany in Syria, and on 


Absolute proof of the cynical extent to which the Vichy French have been 
collaborating with Germany in opposing their late Allies has been officially released, 
as shown in the picture above. It represents the tail of a German machine 
which was put out of action with others at Palmyra on July 1, and on all of 
these the original Nazi marking of the Swastika has been covered over with a 
thin coat of paint bearing Vichy markings. It will be recalled that the Vichy 


1941. 


THE TAIL OF A GERMAN 


June 8 Admiral Darlan protested through the French Ambassador in Madrid 
against, the British entry into Syria, declaring inter alia that “‘ all German air 
material and personnel have been withdrawn . with the exception of two or 
three damaged machines.” Thus Vichy’s bad faith, as shown in its latest attitude 
over Indo-China, is once again demonstrated to the world. (British Official Photograph.) 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK : THE ROYAL FAMILY’S WAR TOURS; 
FIRST NEW ZEALANDER V.C. DOYEN OF BRITISH EDITORS DEAD. 





WING COMMANDER WHITNEY 
STRAIGHT, R.A.F., M.C. 
Shot down over France on August 1, when 
leading his squadron of “‘ Hurricanes.” 
28-year-old American millionaire, natur- 
alised in 1936. Awardec the M.C. for gal- 
lantry in Norway last year, and wounded. 


at, ARES 





THE DUKE OF KENT FLIES THE ATLANTIC——-CHATTING WITH HIS EQUERRY, INSPECTION OF THE INDIAN PIONEER CORPS: MR. S. LALL, DEPUTY 
WING-COMMANDER SIR LOUIS GREIG, BEFORE EMBARKING. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA, SHAKING HANDS WITH N.C.O.’S. 


The Duke of Kent, the first memter of the Royal Family to cross the Atlantic The Deputy High Commissioner for India, Mr. S. Lall, attended a ceremonial 
by air, arrived at Montreal on July 29 in an American “ Liberator” bomber, which .Parade of the Indian Pioneer Corps near their encampment somewhere in the 












took off from England earlier in the day. After attending a reception by the SIR EMSLEY CARR, F.J.I1. country on August 3, carrying out a formal inspection, when he shook hands with 
Royal Canadian Air Force officers’ mess he proceeded to Ottawa in a Service Chairman, managing director, and editor the officers, British and Indian, and with each of the non-commissioned officers. 
aeroplane. He will meet Mr. Roosevelt at Hyde Park on August 23. for fifty ” years ok ti “Heat of the A British military band played lively airs during the march-past. 


World,” vice-chairman of various South 
Wales papers, and a director of George 
Newnes, Ltd. ; died July 31 ; aged seventy- 
four. Pres. Institute of Journalists, 1932-3. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ INFORMAL TOUR OF EAST END SHELTERS THE FIRST NEW ZEALAND V.C. IN THE PRESENT THE QUEEN AND THE TWO YOUNG PRINCESSES AT SANDHURST; i 
TO INSPECT iMPROVEMENTS. WAR: SGT. PILOT JAMES ALLEN WARD, V.C., R.A.F. VIEWING THE “ PASSING-OUT”’ OF CADETS. 
With one policeman to maintzin order, the King and Queen on This twenty-two-year-old New Zealand sergeant pilot has On August | the Queen, accompanied by the two young Princesses, visited 
August 1 visited bombed areas in the East and South-East of been awarded the V.C. for most conspicuous bravery in Sandhurst and saw the “‘ Pass-Out”’ Parade of the Cadets. At her wish 
London, to inspect improvements in raid shelters. Accompanied by crawling on to the wing of a crippled “ Wellington” a miniature sword in silver was presented to the best Cadet, the announce- 
Mr. Morrison, Home Secretary, they examined four shelters. A huge bomber, in which he was acting as second pilot, when ment being made by the Commandant, Brigadier Bruxner-Randall, seen 
crowd of Londoners warmly greeted their Majesties, in this informal 23 miles up, to smother a fire. In peacetime a school- on left of the above picture. In the morning her Majesty had toured } 
visit and chatted laughingly with the Queen. master, he has been in Britain only four months. __ the East End with the King. | 
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BRITISH PRISONERS-OF-WAR IN SYRIA, RELEASED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE CONVENTION RELEASED BRITISH PRISONERS LINING UP TO RECEIVE THEIR FIRST SQUARE MEAL 
SIGNED AT ACRE, SMILINGLY DETRAINING AT BAALBEK. FOR A MONTH, ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT BAALBEK FROM NORTHERN SYRIA. 
ictures show the return of British prisoners-of-war from prison camps in North Syria. _ They for a month. The terms accepted by General de Verdillac on behalf of the Vichy Government, 
a under the terms of the ey Convention signed between the British and Vichy French required the immediate return of British prisoners, including men who had been transferred to France, 
emissaries on July 14, and are seen arriving by troop-train at Baalbek, near Damascus. A plentiful and General Wilson, the British Commander-in-Chief, held an equal number of French Vichy officers 


meal was immediately served to the men by Australian cooks, the first square meal they had tasted as hostages until the exchange was completed. (British Official Photographs.) 
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THE “BEAUFIGHTER”; R.A.F. NEW RESCUE FLOATS; “CRUSADER” TANKS. 





THE ‘‘ BRISTOL”? BEAUFIGHTER, BRITAIN’S FORMIDABLE DAY AND NIGHT = —APERTURES FOR THE 20-M.M. HISPANO-SUIZA CANNON. THE “‘ BEAUFIGHTER” 


FIGHTER. (RIGHT; INSET.) THE NOSE OF THE ‘‘ BEAUFIGHTER’’ SHOWING FOUR— : ALSO MOUNTS THREE MACHINE-GUNS IN EACH WING. 

These official pictures, just released, show aspects of the “ Bristol” Beaufighter—the . in attack and defence. It is an all-metal mid-wing monoplane with a flying range of 
most powerfully armed fighter in the world. Mounting four cannon and six machine- 1500 miles, and its elaborate equipment includes a cabin heating system, special 
guns, and with a speed of 330 m.p.h. th: ‘‘ Beaufighter” has already proved its worth facilities for escape, and a ciné-camera unit mounting. (British Official Photographs.) 














3 - : , 
INTRODUCING THE NEW AIR-SEA RESCUE FLOAT FOR R.A.F. CHANNEL USE: A _ FAST AN R.A.F. RESCUE LAUNCH SPEEDING OUT TO A RESCUE FLOAT FROM DOVER, WHOSE 
NAVAL BOAT COMING ALONGSIDE THE RESCUE FLOAT. (S. and G.) WHITE CLIFFS TOWER IN THE BACKGROUND. (Topical.) 
The new air-sea rescue float now moored in the Channel for R.A.F. airmen forced down in exit. The inside is fitted with bunks, a cooking-stove, a wireless set, and dry clothes, books, 
“‘dog-fights’” between England and France is painted yellow and red, and prominently marked Signals and cigarettes are also provided. The Royal Navy coeee with the R.A.F. in patrolling 
with the Red Cross, It has a surrounding rail, and low, sloping steps, affording easy entry or the Channel and the rescue of British airmen forced down during aerial combat. 
| 
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4 THE NEW BRITISH I8-TON “‘CRUSADER’’ TANK, CLAIMED TO BE THE FASTEST OF ITS TYPE ONE OF THE NEW “CRUSADER” TANKS NEGOTIATING ROUGH COUNTRY 
IN THE WORLD, OUT ON TEST RUN. WHILE UNDERGOING A FINAL TEST IMMEDIATELY ON LEAVING THE FACTORY. 
We published on July 19, on pages 82-83, encouraging pictures of “ Valentine” and “ Matilda” in due course crush the last vestiges of Hitler’s military might, since the appointment of Lord 
tanks, which are now being turned out in ever-increasing numbers in British factories. Above we Beaverbrook as Minister of Tank Production, was demonstrated in the picture published on 
, now reproduce two of the first photographs to be made available of the new 18-ton “Crusader” page 132 of our issue of August 2 of a Canadian Tank. Brigade recently arrived, and equip 
4 J tanks, which are claimed to be the fastest of their kind in the world. The immense impetus with tanks of British manufacture. In tanks of every category our factories are now exceeding 


which has been given to the output of tanks in this country, with which our Empire armies will in design and production anything the enemy can produce, (Keystone.) 
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A BRITISH CONVOY ESCAPES; THE R.A.F. SETS ENEMY SHIPS ABLAZE. 





THE FAMOUS MEDITERRANEAN CONVOY WHICH FOUGHT ITS WAY THROUGH IS HERE 
SEEN PROCEEDING TOWARDS ITS DESTINATION UNDER A HEAVY BARRAGE PUT UP 


BY THE A.-A. GUNS OF THE PROTECTING WARSHIPS, THE 








DURING THE CONFLICT AN _ ITALIAN ’PLANE GOES DOWN IN A_ DEATH-PLUNGE. 
ALTOGETHER THE ATTACKING FORCES LOST TWELVE MACHINES. FIGHTERS FROM 
THE ““ARK ROYAL” CONSTANTLY ENGAGED THE ENEMY BOMBING CRAFT. 





ITALIAN BOMBS FALLING 
THE “ARK ROYAL”? AND A MURDEROUS A.-A. BARRAGE, THE 





H.M.S. ‘“‘ FEARLESS.”’ IS HIT AND A VAST PLUME OF SMOKE EDDIES SKYWARD ABOVE 
STRICKEN VESSEL. THE DESTROYER WAS THE ONLY SHIP LOST IN THE ACTION 
BY SEA AND AIR, WHICH LASTED NEARLY THREE DAYS. 





IT ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO LAUNCH THEIR ATTACKS WITH ACCURACY. 





ONE OF A CONVOY OF SIX CAUGHT BY THE R.A.F. IN HELIGOLAND BIGHT. FAR BELOW 
ITS WINGED VICTOR A 500-TON ENEMY SHIP IS ABLAZE ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS— 
AN ACTION IN WHICH BRITISH BOMBERS DID MUCH EXECUTION AT LOW LEVELS. 


Above are four British Newsreel Pictures taken on the spot during the action in 
the Mediterranean in July, when a British convoy of great importance fought its 
way through to its destination despite repeated attacks by the enemy which lasted 
for nearly three days and nights. The task of the Royal Navy was made crystal 
clear by Vice-Admiral Somerville’s terse order: ‘‘ The convoy must go through.” 
This order was carried out with conspicuous success; not a ship of the convoy 
was lost, despite repeated attacks by high-level bombers, dive-bombers, and E-boats. 
H.M.S. “ Fearless’"’ was badly hit and lost, but all her survivors were rescued ; 


IN HELIGOLAND BIGHT: THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT, ATTER SCORING A DIRECT HIT—-AS 
SEEN IN THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT--HAS CIRCLED BACK AND DIVED IN ORDER 
TO SURVEY THE EXTENT OF THE DAMAGE DONE TO ITS VICTIM. 


a merchantman was hit by a torpedo, but made port under her own steam. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty has said that this action—in which the enemy lost 
twelve bombers—" will stand out in the naval history of the war.’’ In the two 
British Official pictures below are shown the results of a successful attack delivered 
by the R.A.F. on an enemy convoy of six ships in the Heligoland Bight on 
July 30. Flying mast-high, British bombers did considerable damage, and our 
pictures show a 500-ton ship hit and ablaze. In our last issue we published drawings 
by G. H. Davis of the convoy which fought its way through the Sicilian Strait. 


WIDE OF THEIR MARK. HARRIED BY FIGHTING ’PLANES FROM 
ITALIAN AIRMEN FOUND 
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I WAS only a millionaire once in my life. It was a 
year or two after the last war, when I travelled 
for a holiday to the Rhineland to join some English 
friends who had found it the cheapest place in the world. 
How right they were! For the sum of the equivalent 
of less than 6d. a week, I shared a palatial flat over- 
looking the Rhine, but most of the time I stayed in 
the most expensive hotel in the city—one which a few 
years before my old squadron had frequently bombed— 
as being a more convenient lodging. For a few weeks, 
in fact, I belonged to that superb class of being who 
takes no thought to the morrow, whither he should be 
clothed or fed. I could afford to live in luxury in two 
places at once, to waste money, food and wine as though 
they rained from the sky, and to enjoy at no material 
cost to myself every luxury and pleasure purchasabl¢ 
by man. I used to hire magnificent cars and horse$ 
for what to me were a few pence, and hear with calm 
disdain the shouts of 
‘‘Profiteer!’’ and “Jew!” 
which occasionally broke 
in on the peaceful tenor 
of our lordly excursions 
from a few bolder mem- 
bers of the infant pro- 
letariat of the city— 
to-day, I suppose, 
strapping young Storm 
Troopers. All this I 
dismissed with the re- 
flection that I was only 
enjoying in deferment 
what had been in former 
times the prerogative 
of every victorious 
army —the sack of a 
vanquished enemy’s 
land. The barbaric 
prizes which had been 
denied to one in 
November 1918 were to 
be had, according to the 
more civilised usages of 
the 2oth century, in 
1922! My life had never 
afforded me such de- 
lights before and was 
little likely to again, and 
I made the best of them. 
The only obvious draw- 
back was the realisation 
that I should have to 
adjust myself to a very 
different standard of 
living and behaviour as 
soon as I returned to 
my own native land. 


Yet there was one 
other fly in the ointment 
of all this unwonted 
splendourand well-being. 
However much one 


tried, one could not had “‘an empty sky. 


escape it. It was there, 

slinking with pale, emaciated feet down the side streets, 
peering wanly into the shop windows, plucking in its 
threadbare, sober clothes at one’s heart-strings. It 
was the German rentier class dying. It was dying of 
inflation. The worst was yet to come : the full galloping 
delirium of inflation in extremis of 1923, when a glass 
of cider at Frankfurt-am-Main, worth 50 marks (or 
£2 10s. in English money in January) cost 1500 marks 
at the end of June, 12 million marks on October 5th 
and had risen by November 28th to the bewildering 
level of two thousand million marks! By that time 
it was cheaper to paper a room with treasury notes 
than with wall-paper, while a workman to live was 
sometimes forced to take a wheelbarrow with him to 
the works to bring home the day’s wages. But even 
a year earlier the lot of the German bourgeois was 
bleak in the extreme. Everything cost two or three 
hundred times what it had done in 1914, yet his 
income had in many cases remained almost stationary. 
He was living on a standard lower than that of the 
poorest of the poor before the war. The economic 
upheaval which had made a young English teacher on 
foreign vacation rich beyond the dreams of avarice 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
spelt loss of hearth and home and literal starvation 


to tens of thousands of German professors, widows, 
pensioners and rentiers. 


To an economist, inflation is merely an economic 
process : as necessary in certain cases as an operation 
to a surgeon. But the trouble about uncontrolled 
inflation is that it has other besides economic con- 
sequences. When one recalls that the power of the 
Munich mob-orator, Hitler, is one of them, one begins 
to realise the inadequacy of economic computation. 
One cannot enter the cost of a prospective world war 
on a balance sheet. Economically speaking, inflation 
helped post-war Germany : it removed the deadweight 
of debt from the shoulders of her taxpayers, it wiped 
out the prior charges of her industries and enabled 
them to undersell their foreign rivals. But by inflicting 
untold mental torture on the most intelligent and best 
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SUBMARINE BUILDING-YARDS AT LE TRAIT, NEAR BOULOGNE, BOMBED BY ‘“ BLENHEIMS 
SHOW (1) TWO BOMBS BURSTING ON OR VERY NEAR TO A LARGE MERCHANT SHIP UNDER CONSTRUCTION, AND A WORKSHOP ; 
(2) A SALVO OF FIVE BOMBS BURSTING ON THE BOWS OF A SUBMARINE 

(3) BOMBS ON WORKSHOPS; (4) A BOMB BURSTING ON THE RAILWAY 
The R.A.F. in their daylight offensive over Occupied France on July 22, made a heavy attack with ‘“‘ Blenheims,”’ escorted by fighters, on the 


submarine shipbuilding yards at Le Trait, on the Seine, west of Rouen. 
We just stooged about watching the bombers drop their loads.” 


educated class inGermany, it warped—or, as many would 
say, further warped—the whole German mentality. It 
completed that disastrous process which has transformed 
the amorphous, 18th-century fatherland of philosophers, 
little courts and great musicians into the robot State 
we know and suffer from to-day. Inflation may be an 
economic remedy: but it is a social and moral disaster. 


Inflation is a disaster whose germs are at work in 
our midst to-day, and, as a measure not so much for 
winning the war but for saving what is left of civilisation 
when the war is won, we shall do well to watch it. 
Modern war begets inflation on human nature. The 
supreme need of wartime is increased production. 
To increase’ production, it is necessary to get men to 
work harder, and in a State whose main economic 
incentive is profit this is only to be achieved normally 
by offering them higher wages. The increased earnings 
of, say, a munition worker inevitably arouse in the 
minds of his neighbours engaged in other trades a 
desire for comparable wages. Thus a coal miner, 
doing perhaps far harder and more ‘skilful work, finds 
that his own son, employed in a neighbouring aircraft 


IN DAYLIGHT, 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND ALONGSIDE A SECOND ; 
SIDING. 


A wing commander on his return said that the fighter escort 
(British Official Photograph.) 


factory, is earning wages twice as high as his own. 
It is only human nature that he should resent this and 
ask his own employer or the nation for more. In a 
country where collective action by workers is highly 
organised, such demands ‘for wage increases are im- 
possible to resist. But the only way they can be paid 
for is by an increase in ihe price of coal. This in its 
turn forces up the price of other commodities dependent 
on coal for their manufacture and transport. Thus 
the vicious upward spiral of wages and prices begins 
and, once begun, continues, and the entrepreneur takes 
good care that the rise of the latter keeps pace, and 
more than keeps pace,.with that of the former. The 
middle-class worker—the physician, the intellectual, 
the clergyman, the lawyer—lacking the compelling 
power of organised numbers, is soon left far 
behind in the soaring race of the economic community 
around him. The ventier and the pensioner are 

sacrificed most of all. 





There are only two 
ways in which the pro- 
cess can be_ stopped, 
though there is a third 
by which it can be 
checked — the dubious 
though very English 
method of the rearguard 
action now being pur- 
sued by State and 
employer of resisting 
every wage increase for 
as long as possible before 
yielding as little as 
possible. There is the 
obvious remedy of 
compulsion: of calling 
up the entire nation, 
putting it, as it were, in- 
to uniform and paying it 
a private’s stipend for 
whatever work it may 
be called upon to do. 
This is the remedy, in 
whatever guise applied, 
of the totalitarian State. 
There is no inflation in 
modern Germany and 
Russia, and as long as 
the Nazi and Communist 
remain in power no 
danger of inflation. But 
though many _ recom- 
mend it, it is doubtful 
whether it would work 
im a libertarian com- 
munity like Britain, for 
it is totally incompatible 
with even the semblance 
of personal freedom, and 
a Briton without per- 
sonal freedom is apt to 
be a slowand obstructive 
worker. Heisall right in 
a fight—for in a fight he 
always feels free and is r-ady enough to obey orders in. 
order to win. But working in a factory, however vital 
to victory, is not a fight: it is all too frequently a dull, 
humdrum, monotonous task. Nor does the ordinary 
factory, alas, supply the voluntary incentive to a 
man’s spirit given by a. crack regiment, ship- 
of-war or squadron. As a former pageant - master, 
I have had some experience of the comparatively 
rare task in peacetime of creating, unde: emer- 
gency conditions, organisations’ disciplined solely 
through sustained enthusiasm. The difficulties I had 
always to encounter from statutory authorities, 
business organisations and political bodies, not from 
any ill will:but from sheer inability to comprehend the 
elementary problems of impromptu leadership, have 
made me perhaps unduly sceptical about the possibility 
of evoking factory efficiency and esprit de corps by 
purely Russian or German methods on a sufficiently 
large scale to ensure overwhelming superiority. But 
there may be another way of escaping from the 
snare of ultimate inflation while achieving titanic 
production for victory. I shall try to suggest its 
nature on this page next week. 


THE ARROWS 
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THE LARGEST 
GERMAN TANK. 
CANNOT SURMOUNT 
A VERTICAL STEP oF 
5 FEET iN HEIGHT ANDO SMALLER TYPES 
IN PROPORTION TO SIZE — THIS STOPS IT UNTIL IT 
CAN BLOW AWAY A RAMP WITH ITS GUNS. 
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“MECHANISED UNITS OF OUR ADVANCED FORCES HAVE PENETRATED...” THIS FAMILIAR OPENING TO ENEMY COMMUNIQUE » LOSES 
Swift assault and penetration by armoured mechanised forces has proved to be | struggle on the eastern front, the Russians have done much to prove the | ‘OF an 
the cardinal principle of modern ‘‘shock’’ methods of warfare. In Poland, | vulnerability of the tank, the weaknesses of which are illustrated in the above » a 5-ft 
Holland, Belgium, France and elsewhere the story has been (with only slight |. sketches by our special artist, and drawn under the supervision of a tank ‘expert aug it 
variations) the same. But the tamk is by no means invincible and, although | Its petrol, oil and water consumption is heavy, limiting its range (without formid 
very highly developed, possesses certain special limitations. In the present vast | refuelling) to about a hundred miles; a smashed track will immobilise a tank the ti 
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wi UP THE VULNERABILITY OF GERMAN PANZER _ DIVISIONS. 
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IQUE >LOSES SIGNIFICANCE WITH THE ADOPTION OF NEW DEFENCE METHODS, AND, AS IN RUSSIA, UP-TO-DATE MILITARY TACTICS. 


, the ior an indefinite period; it cannot climb a gradient of more than 45 deg., while | tank’s innumerable working parts, since the punishing conditions in which 
above > a §-ft. wall cannot be surmounted by the largest German tank. Tank-traps mechanised shock units have to work place a tremendous strain on machinery, 
xpert dug in the ground and constructed to certain proportions of depth are another | guns, and—by no means least important—the tank crews, each member of which 


thou formidable obstruction, as also is a stream containing 5ft. of water. And all must: be a qualified gunner, driver, mechanic, wireless operator, and able, should 
tank the time there is the danger of a mechanical breakdown in any one of the | circumstances demand it, to take command of the machine. 
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“FISHERMEN AT WAR": By LEO WALMSLEY.* 


) R. LEO WALMSLEY, a better writer than 
4 most, has been for some years known as a 
novelist, drawing his material largely from the fisher- 
men on the Yorkshire Coast. He has now written a 
book about those same fishermen which is fact, not 
fiction. For once I do not mind quoting a publisher’s 
description, as it summarises the contents of the 
book precisely as they should be summarised. 
“Fishermen at War’”’ is a personal narrative of a 
man who is a peace-lover, whose neighbours are the 
men of a Yorkshire fishing port. in the early days 
of the war, unwilling to believe the stories of Nazi 
attacks on defenceless fishing craft, he set out to see 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


German U-boat campaign was being mastered. In 
France the great German offensive had failed. The 
Allies, with the fresh American armies at their side, 
were on the move, victory was in sight, victory in a 
war that was to end war for ever. No, it couldn’t 
happen again. The slaughter and maiming of millions 
of men, the breaking of millions of human hearts 
could not be in vain. Mankind had at last learnt 
its lesson.” 

His optimism continued for a time. Wish-fulfil- 
ment was going strong. ‘I really believed that Hitler 
had been sadly misjudged. I thought it was 
quite likely that most of the tales we heard about 
concentration 
camps, and the 
Gestapo, and Jew 
baiting were 
false.”’ Later, “I 
clung to a lower 
but more con- 
sistent and practi- 
cal denominator 
of hope in Hitler. 
He had given a 
virtual pledge, not 
to us, but to his 
own people, that 
he would not lead 
them into an un- 
necessary war. He 
knew the suffer- 
ings it must bring 
to them. Perhaps 
more important, 
that it would be 
the end of his 
prestige asa 
bloodless con- 
queror. He would 
find a way out 


‘4 PERILOUS TASK WELL DONE—MINESWEEPER STEAMS BACK TO PORT.” “ FISHERMEN AT WAR” i 
ie) the anzig 


IS DEDICATED “TO THE FISHERMEN OF BRITAIN SERVING 


for himself. He made a trip with his friends (the 
Lunns of his novels “ Three Fevers’’ and “ Sally 
Lunn ’’) and travetled to minesweeping and Coastal 
Command bases in many parts of Britain. He met 
everywhere men who had been attacked with all the 
savagery of which only Nazi-ism is capable, he tells 
the stories of these men and records the first-hand 
tales told to him. How some of the crew of the 
Whitby lifeboat lost their lives in going to the rescue 
of a stranded Belgian steamer; about the skipper 
who beat off a Nazi attack by firing signal-rockets ; 
of George, who helped to rescue survivors from the 
torpedoed Dutch liner ‘‘ Simon Bolivar,’’ and would 
only tell of one thing that he saw: “It was just a 
doll, a bairn’s doll, floating among all the mucky 
oil, summat like I’d given my great-granddaughter 
only last Christmas, but no bairn near it, living or 
dead.”’ 

The author fought in the last war; he was a flying 
man in East Africa and he came back to find his 
feelings that the thing simply must not happen again 
enormously strengthened by his encounters with the 
bereaved. ‘‘ Funny that I should have 


IN THE FIGHT FOR THE FREEDOM OF 
HUMANITY, TO THEIR WIVES, MOTHERS AND SWEETHEARTS.” 


Describing the torpedoing of a Yorkshire craft, in the last war, the author writes: “I was to realise, not without 

some wounding of my youthful vanity, that my own experiences in the (Great) War were very small beer 

compared with those of the men who had been at sea or had served in France; and more than this, that the 

hardships and sutterings by men at.war have at least their counterpart in the anguish of those who wait at 
home. . . . Funny that I should have to come home to realise the horrors of war.” 


and Polish im- 
passe. But he 
didn’t.” 

Mr. Walmsley 
astonishes me as 
did certain British 
politicians ; they thought thar a man might murder 
a thousand people in a night, dragged from their 
beds and shot without trial, and yet not descend to 
lying. It reminds me of the ironic passage in 
de Quincey’s essay ‘‘ Murder as a Fine Art’’ in which 
he said that many a man who had begun with a 
simple murder had sunk through lower and lower 
stages of degradation to Sabbath-breaking. However, 
Mr. Walmsley has repented now and he gives, with 
impressive photographs, a fine account. of the war, 
as seen through fishermen’s eyes, with incidental 
glimpses of air and sea battles, and trips by lifeboats— 
whose flags we put in our buttonholes once a year 
without imagining what the men go through. 

Reading a book like this, reading Sir Archibald 
Hurd’s book about the Merchant Navy in the War, 
reading any book about the exploits and endurance 
and faithfulness till death of the Royal Navy, I come 
back to an old idea. The peoples of Europe regard 
us as “ Those islanders.’’ Islanders we are; there 
isn’t a place in England more than a hundred miles 
from the sea ; and on the sea we depend. Sea power 


are scarcely those which are encountered by our 
sailors and fishermen? The big towns, products of 
the Industrial Revolution and our disastrous priority 
in regard to the use of coal, iron, steam, looms, jennies, 
and what not, robbed our people of all vision both of 
the land and of the sea. 

There is conscription now, and the young like it. 
When peace comes some sort of conscription, during 
the impressionable age, will be established for all 
boys of all classes. There are those who favour 
military conscription: the learning of the elements 
of drill and exercises, the mixing of all classes under 
canvas, the preparation for real soldiering. There 
are those who favour a year’s Labour Service, in 
mine or on railway, in field or in factory, ordered 
so that our future rulers, when they have to deal 
with the working classes, shall know what working- 
class life is like and of what sterling stuff our workmen 
are made. But, for me, I should like Naval Con- 
scription—involving service either in fishing-boats, 
or in merchant ships, or on the Lower Deck in the 
Royal Navy—imposed on all boys (with the natural 
exceptions or modifications as to date for persons 
going into other Services or to the Universities) of 
eighteen or nineteen. A solid year at sea would not 
be forgotten, and would drive in a multitude of 
political and social truths. 





‘“ BAITING THE LINES ’*—ANOTHER STRIKING ILLUSTRATION 
FROM ‘“‘ FISHERMEN AT WAR,” WRITTEN BY MR. WALMSLEY 
TO SHOW ‘*‘ TO WHAT HEIGHTS OF BRAVERY AND FORTITUDE 
AND SELF-SACRIFICE AND KINDNESS MEN CAN RISE.”’ 
The appeal made in November 1939, by the Admiralty to the 
fishermen of the British Isles for boats and men to augment the 
existing patrol service was answered “not with patriotic flag- 
wagging, but with a quiet, steady stream to the port recruiting offices 
of civilian fishermen who . . . knew that the job they were volunteering 
for was as arduous and dangerous as any the mind could conceive.” 


([lustrations reproduced from “‘ Fishermen at War” ; 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Collins, Ltd.) 





to come home to realise the horror of 
war, to see in the eyes of the village 
women, the mothers and wives and 
sweethearts, and even of the older 
children, something even more tragic 
and pitiful than I had seen on an 
actual battlefield. I didn’t want to 
talk about my own adventures, even 
if poor mother had given me a chance. 
The whole idea of war had become 
abhorrent to me. I yearned passion- 
ately for peace, not for myself, not 
for my own stricken village, or my 
country, but for the whole of humanity. 





to the B.B.C.’s short-wave transmissions. 
selected for many parts of the world. 


then made available to the Press. 
in advance wherever possible. 

Whilst malicious and false rumour is deliberately stirred up by the enemy in every land 
with the intention of creating confusion, the news from London will give you the truth. 


LONDON CALLING TO OUR READERS OVERSEAS. 


VVHEREVER you are, you can keep in direct touch with news from Britain by listening 
The times and wave-lengths are specially 

Probably, you will find details of the times and 
wave-lengths most suitable for your own listening printed in the radio magazines and 
papers in your district. 
Full details of the coming week’s broadcasts in English by the B.B.C. are transmitted every 
Sunday morning in Morse Code to British authorities in many parts of the world. These are 
Details of broadcasts in other languages are also made available 


Haven't we all of us of middle 
age heard those songs sung in music 
halls all our lives? Haven’t we heard 
audiences roaring out choruses such as— 

It is the Navy, the British Navy 

That keeps our foes at bay 
and 

Sons of the sea, 

All British born, 

Sailing every ocean, 

Laughing foes to scorn. 
And haven't we, those of us who were 
brought up by salt water, gone 











War was madness, the complete 

negation of the good man had aspired to in 
his evolution from the savage state. But — 
although I was myself to witness the _heart- 
rending spectacle of still another torpedoed British 
ship foundering just outside our bay and many more 
tragic telegrams were to come to my village—the 





* “ Fishermen at War.” By4eo Walmsley. Illustrated. (William 
Collins Ltd. ; 103. 6d. net.) 


alone can hold our scattered Empire together; and 
it is entirely owing to our seamen that we are not 
starved out in wartime, the vested interests in foreign 
trade and foreign loans refusing to allow us to grow 
our own food unless and until we are on the edge 
of the abyss. But do the bulk of the British public 
realise that they are islanders ?- Have most of them 
ever even seen the sea, except perhaps during an 
annual trip. to Blackpool or Margate, where the seas 


away aglow with the truth of those 
doggerels but wondering how many of the songsters 
have ever got more than their feet wet by the same 
salt water? It isn’t their fault ; their hearts are in 
the right place; but they simply don’t get a chance 
of acquaintance with the element by which they 
chiefly live. 

I think the idea, now that every kind of crankery 
is being produced as a ‘War Aim,” is worth 
considering. 
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BRITISH UNITS OUSTING SNIPERS FROM THE RUINS OF ZENOBIA’S PALMYRA. 














me THE CREW OF A BREN-GUN CARRIER HASTILY ALIGHTING ON ARRIVAL AT PALMYRA, 
f SYRIA—SHOWING RUINS OF THE OLD ROMAN COLONNADE. 
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BREN GUNNERS SEARCHING THE RUINS OF THE OLD ROMAN COLONNADE AT PALMYRA. < 
rf BRITISH TROOPS, AFTER STIFF OPPOSITION, CAPTURED THE ANCIENT CITY. 1 














<1 BRITISH SOLDIERS WITH RIFLES AND TOMMY-GUNS SEARCHING THE RUINS OF QUEEN 
Ze ZENOBIA’S TEMPLE OF BAAL FOR ARAB SNIPERS, CONSCRIPTED BY VICHY. 
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“TADMOR” 4 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ONCE A FAMOUS ENTREPOT OF THE EAST. 5 
Zz 


BRITISH TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH THE RUINS AT PALMYRA, THE 
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KHAKI DRILL AGAINST AZURE SKIES AND DAZZLING RUINS: A BRITISH DETACHMENT -—} 
AT PALMYRA, IN WHICH AREA VICHY FORCES HELD OUT FOR I3 DAYS. 2 
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These brilliant photographs showing British troops operating during the Syrian 
campaign amid the magnificent ruins of the once immensely important desert 
city of ‘‘ Tadmor,”’ give provisional fulfilment of ‘the hope expressed by the Prime 
Minister in Parliament on July 15 that it would soon be possible to provide fuller 
accounts of the Syrian fighting, ‘‘ marked as it was by so many picturesque episodes, 
such as the arrival of his Majesty's Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards, and the 


Essex Yeomanry in armoured cars across many hundreds of miles of desert to 
surround and capture the oasis of Palmyra.’’ An interesting sequel to the action was 
the march-past at Suweida on July 28 of the Essex Regiment, which distinguished 
itself at Palmyra. ‘‘In light uniform and equipment,’’ wrote a ‘“ Times” special 
correspondent, “‘ marching in a column of threes with bayonets fixed, they moved 
upon the rough ground with parade-ground precision." (British Official Photographs.) 
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BALCONIES TO WITNESS THE FORMAL 
JUBILANT INHABITANTS CELEBRATING 
VICHY VASSALAGE: A 











2% INHABITANTS OF BEIRUT CROWDING THE CITY’S 
% ENTRY, ON JULY 16, OF THE ALLIED GENERALS AT THE HEAD OF THEIR FORCES. 
| ie «J DELIVERANCE FROM 
MAIN STREET IN BEIRUT CROWDED WITH 
WAVING SYRIANS. 





ICTURES of the signing of the armistice in 
Syria on July 14 appeared on page 142 of 
Above are 


in Beirut, the : 


previous issue. reproduced 
official photographs of scenes 
chief seaport of Syria, during the triumphal 
entry of the Allied troops, on July 15-16. The 
battalion of the Australian Brigade which 
stormed the defences of Beirut at Damour had 


the honour of being the first unit to enter the 
“‘ Digger’’ hats, they y 


our 





city. Wearing turned-up 
marched into the central Place des Martyrs at 
, 


2.40 p.m. behind an’ Australian band playing 
This noteworthy event, the 





8B 


** The Anzac March.” 
story of which must have profoundly stirred 
old Anzac memories, is well shown by two 
of the pictures (bottom-right on page 170, and 
“IT saw the Australians 


bottom on page 171). 
enter Benghazi and other Libyan towns in the 


desert campaign earlier in the year,”’ an Australian 


correspondent with the A.I.F. reported in ‘* The 
“*they always had the feeling that 


Times "’: 
they were accepted as a matter of simple 
they came as conquerors. 


diplomacy because 
To-day they felt 


friends and liberators.’ 
into the city was made at 11 o’clock on July 16 
and } 


they walked into Beirut as 
The formal Allied entry 
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Ge 94 ps by General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson 
(Ca ese ‘J General Catroux at the head of detachments of 9 

> /) Sw f= “wt Imperial and Allied Forces, with tanks and 
- P Lhe artillery. They drove to the Serail, Government 

2 ; House, opposite the Clock Tower, where they 

: 3 appeared on the balcony (page 170, centre), 
the Lebanese Government | 


and later received 
and local church, civic, and commercial notables. 





General de Gaulle arrived at Beirut on July 26. 
British Official Photographs 
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WILSON 




















Z GENERAL CATROUX, FREE FRENCH PLENIPOTENTIARY (LEFT), WITH GENERAL 
: AND LIEUT.-GENERAL LAVERACK (RIGHT), ON THE BALCONY OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 
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WILSON, ACCOMPANIED BY GENERAL CATROUX, INSPECTING ON THEIR é é AUSTRALIAN TROOPS, HEADED BY THEIR BAND, MARCHING DOWN ONE OF THE MAIN A 
HONOUR OF BRITISH CAVALRY. 2 + THOROUGHFARES. NOTE SHOP SIGNS IN FRENCH AND ARABIC. Z 
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OF ALLIED TROOPS UNDER GENERALS WILSON AND CATROUX. 
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ARTILLERY, WATCHED BY DENSE CROWDS, PASSING THROUGH THE PLACE DES MARTYRS DURING THE IMPRESSIVE ENTRY INTO THE BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED SYRIAN TOWN 
AND PORT OF THE AUSTRALIAN, INDIAN, FREE FRENCH AND BRITISH TROOPS, WHO WERE ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED AS FRIENDS AND LIBERATORS. 
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AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY, THE FIRST OF THE ALLIED FORCES TO ENTER THE LIBERATED CITY, WEARING TURNED-UP “DIGGER"’ HATS, MARCHING THROUGH THE CITY 
TO THE PLACE DES MARTYRS, ON THE WATERFRONT, PAST RIOTING FLOWER-BEDS AND CABBAGE-PALMS DENOTING BEIRUT’S SUNNY CLIMATE. 
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U.S.S.R. INFANTRY ADVANCING RAPIDLY IN OPEN FORMATION, COVERED BY TANKS WHOSE GUNS 
ARE BLASTING A PATH THROUGH ENEMY OPPOSITION. (British Offictal Photograph.) 
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2 AN OBVIOUSLY POSED ENEMY PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING HITLER, WITH KEITEL 
# (RIGHT) AND GOERING (LEFT), WHO OPPOSED THE RUSSIAN ADVENTURE. (A.P.) 
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THE CREW OF A RUSSIAN FIELD GUN, WEARING DISTINCTIVE STEEL HELMETS, LOADING 
PRELIMINARY TO FIRING FROM A NATURAL SHELTER. (British Official Photograph.) 
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MEMBERS OF A FAST MOTOR-CYCLE DETACHMENT FIRING AT THE INVADER WITH SHOCKS IN STORE FOR THE NAZIS: REVOLVERS BEING ISSUED TO MEMBERS OF THE RUSSIAN 
A MOUNTED MACHINE-GUN (LEFT) AND A TOMMY-GUN (RIGHT). (Official Photograph.) ““ PEOPLE’S ARMY,” THE FAMOUS AND FORMIDABLE GUERILLAS. (A.P.) 
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In last week's issue (pages 134-5, and 137) we reproduced a selection of Russo-German war from the Russian side. In comparing the two series none can 
German views of the invasion of Russia from which even Goebbels himself fail to be struck by the grim gaiety and rock-like confidence evident in the 
could not disguise the enormous difficulties to which the perfidious Nazi expressions of the determined defenders of the Soviet soil and fatherland, 
invaders were being put by Russia’s immemorial ‘‘ scorched earth"’ policy in beside the dejection and deadly apprehension characterising the Nazi troops 
dealing with aggressors. The above pictures, which have reached us—some on the perilous Eastern front, supplying effective pictorial portrayal of the 
yadioed from Moscow to New York and thence forwarded by Clipper mail— theme of Count Alexei Tolstoy’s recent brilliant articles in the ‘‘ News 
in time for publication in our current issue, show aspects of the Chronicle ''—‘‘ He is trying to “righten us, but we are not afraid; we are 
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FRONT, SHOWING U.S.S.R. ARMY UNITS | ; = 
AGAINST THE COMMON ENEMY. | 
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NAZIS FIND NO PETROL IN RUSSIA: ENEMY TANKS MOVING UP, DRAWING DOUBLE PETROL-CYLINDERS 
ON A TRAILER, ELOQUENT OF THE SUCCESS OF STALIN’S STRATEGY. (A.P.) 3 
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FLOWERS AND SOVIET NEWSPAPERS BEING DISTRIBUTED TO RUSSIAN 
SOLDIERS ON THEIR WAY TO FORWARD POSITIONS. (British Official Photograph.) 
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A DISTRAUGHT NAZI PRISONER (LEFT) GESTICULATING AS HE REPLIES TO A SEARCHING 
INTERROGATION BY TWO RUSSIAN SOLDIERS, WHO RECORD HIS STATEMENTS. (A.P.) 
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RUSSIAN RECONNAISSANCE TROOPS, FULLY EQUIPPED AND WEARING PNEUMATIC BELTS, & INHABITANTS OF A VILLAGE NEAR THE FRONT LINE EXAMINING A NAZI BOMBER 
( PADDLING THEMSELVES ACROSS A RIVER NEAR THE FRONT. (British Official Photograph.) "a BROUGHT DOWN BY THE SOVIET AIR FORCE. (British Official Photograph.) 
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confident. With indomitable determination we will crush Hitler in the deadly of a new type of tank fitted with special heavy armour. The leading picture, 
embrace of ‘the iron maiden.’’’ Ossian Goulding, in one of his masterly frantically radioed from Berlin to New York, showing the ‘‘ sinful psycho- 
“Daily Telegraph'’ despatches from Stockholm, said the German High pathic’’ Hitler with Keitel and Goering—if it was taken in the Russian 
Command had been surprised and dismayed by the ease and smoothness with campaign at all—is not without its humorous side in view of ‘the many 
which the Soviet railway transport system had been able to rush up supplies neutral reports of the latter's summary disgrace for opposing Hitler in the 
and reinforcements; by the apparently inexhaustible number of fresh Soviet Russian adventure and the reported suicide of his intimate associate, General 
reserves, and by the appearance in action for the first time of large numbers Udet. Field-Marshal Milch is said to have succeeded as head of the Luftwaffe. 
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HE dependence of armies 
-upon industry is one of the 
most notable féatures of modern 
warfare. Only a highly indus- 
trialised country can produce the 
weapons and equipment of to-day. 
China has indeed proved that, 
given enormous open spaces, war 
can be maintained on _ semi- 


guerilla lines by a nation primitively armed against a 
better armed aggressor ; but she has kept up resistance 
only at the cost of terrible suffering, colossal loss of 
life, and the occupation by the enemy of large slices of 


her territory. In general it may 
be said that modern war material 
affords its possessor such great 
advantages that no nation with a 
primitive economy can hope to 
withstand the attack of one more 
highly developed. The mass army 
has not disappeared from the 
battle - fields, - as was freely 
prophesied after the last war, but 
even the mass army must be well 
armed to-day and must possess 
a hard core of _ specialised 
mechanised troops. Their equip- 
ment can be produced only by an 
industrialised nation. And here 
the time-factor is of importance. 
Industry can quickly adapt itself 
to the production of various kinds 
of war material; uniforms, for 
example, and transport vehicles 
cause the military authorities no 
great anxiety, and within a com- 
paratively few months they can 
be turned out at least as rapidly 
as were their civilian equivalents 
in time of peace. But the special 
weapons, such as the aircraft and 
the tank, require actually years of 
preparation before even an exten- 
sive and well-organised industry 
can turn them out in large 
quantities. So, from the point of 
view of war we may divide nations 
into three types: the industrial 
nation which has prepared for 
war; the industrial nation which 
has to adapt its industries to war; 
and the primitive nation which 
can never hope to do more than 
equip itself partially with the aid 
of purchases, loans, or gifts from 
outside. There are, of course, other 
factors, such as the possession of 
raw materials and fuel, the power 
of importing them, or of denying 
them to the enemy, which have 
to be taken into account. 

If we adopt this rough classifi- 
cation, then Germany 1s the only 
nation to be put in Class 1 in the 
summer of 1939. Russia, France, 
and Great Britain— the last-named 
almost entirely in virtue of her 
navy and air force—stood at the 
top of Class 2, the United States 
at the bottom. Italy had made 
great efforts to reach Class 1, but 
she was not sufficiently indus- 
trialised, wealthy, or possessed of 
raw material for the purpose. But 
now things have changed. France 
has been defeated, and her war 
industries are at the disposal of 
her conquerors. Britain has 
enormously expanded war produc- 
tion, but has also expended a good 
deal of what she has produced. 
The United States is just beginning 
to be geared up for the work. 
Russia is a special case. For nearly 
two years she kept out of the main 
current of the war but prepared 
hastily in case she were to be 
drawn into it. She certainly wasted 
a great deal in her campaign 
against Finland, but so far as is 
known it was only the expendi- 
ture of artillery ammunition in 
that affair which was large enough 
to cause her anxiety. Witha few 
exceptions she was very well 
off for raw materials, and she 
was. self-sufficing as regards 
food. It may be supposed that her 
industries have been on something 
approaching a war footing during 
those two years. Meanwhile her 


enemy, Germany, has developed her war industries by 
every means in her power, has expended large quantities 
hand has acquired 
armaments, war industries, and many valuable raw 


of material, but on the other 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 
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WAR. 


materials from the countries which she has conquered. 
I take it that Russia was not ready for war. She 
is still in the comparatively early stages of indus- 
trialisation and of industrial education. As I pointed 
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THE SEIZURE OF INDO-CHINA 8Y JAPAN: A MAP SHOWING PRINCIPAL AIRFIELDS IN FRENCH INDO- 
CHINA AND BRITISH TERRITORIES TO SINGAPORE, AS ALSO THE BURMA ROAD TO CHUNGKING. 


On July 26 large numbers of Japanese troops disembarked near Camranh Bay. On July 31 Japanese transports 
escorted by cruisers entered Saigon Harbour in the south and disembarked troops, in which area the’ Japanese had 
completely taken over the military and civil administration, Over 200 bombers and fighters also flew from Hainan 
Island. In the forced occupation of Indo-China, Japan is in a position to strike north at China, through the Burma 
Road, west at Burma, through the Shan States at Mandalay, where oil is produced of which Japan is admittedly very 
short, and south at Singapore, the great British base, either through Fhailand or by sea. The aerial position of 
Japan in seizing Indo-China’s airfields threatens all adjoining lands. Hence our map affords a comprehensive list of the 
principal airports in Indo-China, Southern Burma, and Malay States, the eight in Indo-China underlined being those 
occupied by Japan. In the case of Thailand (Siam), besides Bangkok, the capital, there are a few minor airfields, as 
Singora, near the Malay frontier, Bandon, and Pitsanulok in the centre. Singapore is protected by a chain of 
aerodromes from Alor Star to three guarding the fortress. (Copyright Map by George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


out recently in these columns, the Russian people have 
made rapid strides in mechanical knowledge, but their 
productive power per head of the industrial population 
has not reached anything like that of Germany. As 
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I also pointed out, though she 
has been for several years 
engaged in organising her in- 
lustries in depth, right back 
into Siberia—a process which is 
in effect strategically a part of 
military defence in depth—she 
has by no means yet succeeded 
in defeating the menace of the 


bomber by these means. Though her industries have 
grown rapidly, they have not caught up with the still 
more rapid demand for their products on the part of a 
people whose social economy and, habits are being 


developed so” fast that some 
of the changes of the last 
quarter of a century are as great 
as those which took place in a 
century in other countries. Com- 
munications have not kept pace 
with theadvance in othereconomic 
conditions. The railways, ex- 
tremely sparse before the last war, 
have’ increased in mileage by 
only some 45 per cent. at the most 
favourable estimate, though pas- 
senger and goods traffic are said 
to have been multiplied about 
eight andtwenty times respectively. 
Roads as we know them in wes- 
tern Europe—that is, anything 
better than dirt tracks—are still 
very rare. Russia was engaged 
in preparing to render herself 
practically unconquerable, so that 
her armies could make the fullest 
possible use of her great distances, 
but she wanted more time. She 
has not yet acquired elasticity, 
though her potentialities are so 
great. One may hazard a guess 
that her first demand upon the 
United States has been for 
machine tools. 

Yet on the industrial side she 
has also much in her favour. Most 
of her factories are new. Many 
of them were actually designed 
and built with an eye to. quick 
adaptation to the needs of war. 
This was particularly the case 
with those producing the tractors 
now so much used in agriculture 
and of which the country was 
said to possess half a million 
before the war. It is believed 
that these factories were capable 
of almost immediate change-over 
to tanks, and if so it may, I think, 
be taken that in some cases that 
change-over has“ already been in 
operation for two years. A few 
years ago there were reports of 
gross inequalities in the finished 
products of Russian factories. 
It was said that while those which 
won so much admiration at inter- 
national exhibitions were in truth 
absolutely first-rate, they re- 
presented the pick, and that a 
considerable proportion of the rest 
had to be rejected on account of 
faults. Critics of the Soviet Union 
made much of this point, but the 
weakness is one which we 
might expect to find in a 
country where industrialisation 
had been imposed from above and 
rushed, and it ought to have 
diminished by now. At the same 
time there has grown up a genera- 
tion a large proportion of which 
has been familiarised with machin- 
ery both in the workshops and 
on the land, and this generation 
is now manning the aircraft and 
tanks and providing the engineers 
of the Red Army. The Russian 
had always had the airman’s 
temperament, but that is of no 
avail without some _ technical 
tradition on which to base train- 
ing, and the same is true with 
regard to tanks. The tradition is 
very recently implanted, but to 
judge by the opinions of some 
close observers of the Red Army 
it must have taken fairly strong 
root. These critics consider the 
air force to be the most efficient 
arm which Russia possesses and 
the tank force to be the second. 


I wrote last week of the strategic and tactical 
doctrine of the German Army. 
well acquainted with that of the Red Army and will 
not pretend to knowledge which I have not got, so 


I am by no means so 
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that I can write only very briefly on the subject. The 
Russian General Staft is wedded to the offensive in 
war almost as closely as that of the Germans. On the 
other hand, the Russians are less concerned with 
gaining extremely rapid decisions, with what is 
popularly called Blitzkrieg, than the Germans. They 
set more store by thorough artillery preparation and 
are not averse to warfare of attrition if they judge 
that it will attain their ends. Theoretically, if not 
practically, they are ruthless in their employment of 
detachments. A force employed in a turning or en- 
veloping movement will be given two or three days’ 
supplies and told that it can expect no more to reach 
it and that it must extricate itself as best it can when 
its task is done ; if it is cut off and destroyed, so much 
the worse, but the important thing is that the task 
should be done thoroughly. On British manoeuvres 
some few years back the commander of one side—lI 
fancy it was Sir Cyril Deverell—made an extremely 
daring surprise movement which carried one of his 
divisions in vehicles right across to the enemy’s rear. 
Somebody remarked to the then Russian Military 
Attaché that the division would have been badly cut 
up and might have been almost destroyed. His reply 
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POLAND'S PACT OF FRIENDSHIP WITH RUSSIA: GENERAL SIKORSKI, THE POLISH PRIME MINISTER (LEFT), AND M. MAISKY, 
TO THE IMPORTANT AGREEMENT WHICH MAKES THEM ALLIES 


CEREMONY 
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conception which has no contact with realities, at any 
rate where defence is concerned. Directly you begin 
to mechanise and motorise on a considerable scale you 
have to provide all the paraphernalia of petrol dumps 
and depots, oil-tank lorries (which are more closely 
bound to the roads than most vehicles), workshops 
and the rest. Tanks, with their big oil-carrying 
capacity and that of the tank-wagons which im- 
mediately attend them, are indeed capable of carrying 
through a short campaign at one burst, but after a 
couple of weeks of heavy fighting and swift movement 
the machinery of the lines of communication must be 
brought into play. If you concentrate on mobile 
forces and neglect what may be called the “ stuffing ”’ 
of infantry and artillery masses you must leave great 
gaps in the front, and if you do so against a German 
Army with its powerful mobile forces and its daring in 
offence you will find them pouring through to seize 
those installations in rear which can alone maintain 
your own mobile forces in the field. If Russia had not 
opposed mass with mass as well as with armoured and 
other mobile forces, there is no room for doubt that the 
Germans would have been in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev—perhaps even Kharkov—by the end of a month. 
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IN THE WAR AGAINST GERMANY. THE PRIME MINISTER, 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE, AND DESCRIBED IT AS “‘ A MEMORABLE 
the Soviet General Staff. General Sikorski and M. Maisky both 


On July 30 an agreement was signed between Poland and Russia which may have historic results, in a division for service under 


the presence of the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden, the Foreign Minister, at the Foreign Office. 
By it the Russo-German treaties of 1939 dividing up Poland are 
nations agree to collaborate to the full in waging war against Germany, diplomatic relations are 
restored, 200,000 Poles in Russia are to be freed, and the Polish Government undertake to create 


was: “It would have served its purpose. That sort 
of manoeuvre fits in with our conceptions.”’ 

Russian tank tactics seem to be rather more 
cautious than those of the Germans. Against a 
prepared position attack is envisaged with medium 
or light tanks leading or accompanying the infantry 
and covered by artillery fire. Not until the enemy’s 
main line of resistance has been occupied by the 
infantry are the heavy or heavy-medium tanks un- 
leashed, to overtake the infantry and penetrate deeply 
into the hostile array. It is laid down that the artillery 
and heavy-tank commanders will decide on the moment 
when the heavy tanks shall move forward and on their 
zone of operations. .Like the Germans, perhaps even 
more than the Germans, the Russians think in terms 
of mass warfare with a highly equipped mechanised 
spearhead. I have seen it suggested that they are 
mistaken here, that they clutter up their front with 
enormous numbers of idle mouths which have to be 
fed, and that in their great open spaces they should 
rely entirely on a war of swift movement carried out 
by highly mobile troops, whether armoured or not. 
Chis argument seems to spring from a theoretical 


For Russia the provision of a mass army is entirely a 
question of equipment. Two years ago Russia had 
already in the field an army approaching two millions 
in numbers, three-fourths in Europe. What numbers 
she had called to the colours by June 1941 I am 
unable to state, but she then disposed of upwards of 
12,000,000 trained or partially trained reserves. 
There must be something like three times that number 
of men of military age in the country, but there is no 
prospect of arming more than a fraction of them, and 
certainly no present need. In this respect Russia has 
a great advantage over Germany. A very much 
larger proportion of men of military age can continue 
their work in field and factory. Women, too, have 
always engaged in agricultural work, and of late very 
large numbers have entered industry, often even the 
heavy industries. In one sense, of course, Russia is 
fighting for time, to recover from the first surprise 
shock which placed the initiative in German hands 
and has kept it there ever since. But from the point 
of view of her war industries there are certainly serious 
dangers in a long-drawn-out war with a high rate of 
consumption. She is not equipped to carry out that 
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type of campaign on a modern scale, and it would 
undoubtedly put a severe strain upon both transport 
and production. 


I will add a final word about Russian air tactics, 
which differ entirely from our own, just as our situations 
differ. Air attack on the enemy’s advanced troops in 
contact with the Russian ground forces is not recom- 
mended. It is considered that low-flying or dive- 
bombing aircraft are likely to suffer from the artillery 
and machine-gun fire of their own side as well as that 
of the enemy and that high bombing is almost useless 
against such targets. The rdle of fighter aircraft in 
the attack or counter-attack is to deal with the enemy’s 
artillery, communications, and immediate reserves, 
while the medium bombers, protected by pursuit 
aircraft, attack more distant reserves. The heavy 
bombers are naturally allotted strategic tasks, but it 
is notable that in this campaign long-range strategic 
bombing, except against Ploesti and Constanza, has 
played no great part. If there were to be a lull it 
would doubtless increase considerably, but while 
active operations are going on, and above all while the 
Red Army is being hard pressed, the Russians seem 
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THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR (RIGHT), SIGNING THEIR NAMES 
SEEN IN THE CENTRE, WITH MR. EDEN, PRESIDED AT THE 


EPISODE,” 


thanked the British Government, and especially Mr. Eden for their assistance. Mr. Churchill described 
declared null and void, both it as ‘‘a memorable episode which marked the association of two historic nations of Eastern Europe 
in the defence of human rights,” and was proof that “‘ hundreds of millions all over the world are 
on the march against the filthy gangster Power.” 


to regard it as a luxury which they cannot afford. 
They must have quick results for their expenditure, 
whereas the results of strategic bombing of factories, 
refineries, and the like may not come to hand for 
months. The air force is part of the Red Army, and 
as a Russian in this country put it, “ fights with the 
Army.” In the same way, I should suppose that the 
big parachute force, said to number 100,000 specially 
trained men, has been employed sparingly hitherto, 
but would be thrown into the conflict in the event of 
a counter-offensive developing favourably. The 
general impression I have gathered of an army 
which I have never seen is that it is inferior 
in detail, in precision, in training, in what may 
be called “finish’’ to its formidable opponent, 
but that it is a well-organised force whose require- 
ments have been carefully thought out and at 
all events suited to the country and the con- 
ditions in which it is fighting. Nor does it appear 
that either change in régime or change in arma- 
ment and tactics has had the slightest adverse 
effect upon the old and far-famed Russian fight- 
ing spirit. 


Rene 
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RELIABLE AND RAPID, THE CARRIER-PIGEON IS AGAIN USED 


During the last war carrier-pigeons were largely used to bring back messages | 
from advanced positions, and their value was widely appreciated, but with 
the development of wireless telephony their use came to be regarded as no | 
longer essential. But the present war has necessitated a change in outlook | 


in many matters and once again the carrier-pigeon has come into its own. 
-It has been restored to the nation’s war economy by the official adoption of a 


ARMy SIGHALS HAVE ORGANISED A NETWORK OF CARRIER Piceon 
SeevicGe Ait OVER. THE COUNTRY ,UTILISING CIVILIAN PIGEON LOFTS 


GASKETED PIGEONS ARE DESPATCHED SEVERAL. 
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THE VALUE OF PIGEON-POST AS ACCESSORY TO WIRELESS, ID 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIst Capt. 
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IN WAR SERVICE BY ARMY SIGNALS AND R.A.P, COAST} COM 


network of services to existing military signal communications. Recognised | mes 
as rapid and reliable, the carrier-pigeon takes its place as an additional means | the 
of sending vital messages when a breakdown in wireless telephony or the 

ske} 


telegraphy is likely, or in the case where it is impossible to use despatch 
riders, say, in a tight position where a sector might be cut off from any 
communication. In such circumstances the aid of the winged 
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ESS) IN WAR: TESTING A PRIVATE FANCIER’S CARRIER-PIGEONS. 


LL ARTIst CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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PLATFORM 1S FITTED WITH AN ELECTRIC CONTACT WHICH RINGS A WARNING BELL , 

AST COMMAND: BIRDS DESPATCHED TO FORWARD POSITIONS, RELEASED, AND MESSAGES RETRIEVED BY SIGNAL CORPS MEN. 
mised | messenger would be invaluable. As a result, birds are now being trained under the cottager’s home invaded by the military while he has his tea, receiving 
means the direction of the Corps of Signals. .The carrier-pigeon clubs up and down urgent messages from the birds as they reach their loft, and the message 
ly or the country are utilised, and our artist, Captain de Grineau, in the series of rushed by despatch rider to G.H.Q. The owner is paid twopence for each 
patch sketches above, gives a comprehensive story of the organisation now in flight by the Government and he can obtain the necessary pigeon-food. 
1 any progress, in which the humble civilian pigeon-fancier and his hobby play a Carrier-pigeons are taken on Coastal. Command aeroplanes, with lurking 
inged leading part. Our artist shows the despatch of birds to a post, their release, peril from U-boats fast surface raiders, and long-distance bombers. 
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7 AR books of 

a historical 
or critical character produced during the war suffer from 
certain obvious limitations. They can never be quite up 
to date, because of the time required for printing and 
publication, so that they are open to modification’ by 
subsequent events, which the reader must constantly bear 
in mind. Moreover, they are subject to censorship, requiring 
the omission of anything likely to be useful to the enemy. 
Nor can the contemporary historian know all that is going 
on. The full facts will only be revealed in after vears, when 
archives are accessible and there is no longer need for 
secrecy. On the other hand, by that time many of the 
protagonists may be dead and buried, and the dramatic 
atmosphere will have grown cold. The contemporary 
writer thus has compensating advantages in the form of 
freshness and actuality. He can feel around him the stir 
of living forces, and vitalise his story with the emotion of 
the time. , 


Such considerations are suggested in a work of outstanding 
interest entitled “ From GIBRALTAR TO SuEz.”” The Battle 
of the Middle Sea. By Lord-Strabolgi, R.N. 
With 7o Illustrations and 2 Maps (Hutchinson ; 
7s. 6d.). Here the author (formerly known to 
the House of Commons’ as Commander Ken- 
worthy) describes and discusses the conflict in 
and around the Mediterranean, in relation to 
the political, economic, religious and racial 
rivalries involved. His survey covers events 
before and after Italy’s entry into the war, the 
eclipse of Italian sea-power by the British 
victories at Taranto and Cape Matapan, Sir 
Archibald Wavell’s triumph in Libya and 
Cvrenaica, the invasion of Greece and the 
German drive into the Balkans, the second 
Libyan campaign, and the evacuation of Crete. 
* We see raging from Gibraltar to Suez and 
beyond,”’ writes Lord Strabolgi, “and from 
Berlin and London to Baghdad and Cairo a 
titanic struggle for mastery waged as a total 
war. . . . Great mechanised columns follow the 
routes of the marching armies of the conquerors 
of the past. Ancient seats of learning and 
civilisation, Knossus, Athens, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, Baghdad and Cairo, are 
threatened by massed aeroplanes. On the 
outcome of the campaign in the Middle Sea may 
well depend the future of human Society for pe 
hundreds of years. I have attempted to = 
indicate certain conclusions and lessons to be 
drawn from these sombre events. Wars are 
usually won by the combatant who makes the 





NO COASTAL COMMAND MACHINE SETS OUT ON A LONG 
OF THEM BEING TAKEN ABOARD IN BASKETS. 


fewest mistakes. Victories can be hastened by the quick 
appreciation of blunders and the reasons for them and the 
ready detection of weaknesses in one’s own armour.” 


Probably most of our set-backs in the war have been 
due to the initial handicap of deficiency in numbers, 
weapons and material, as compared with Germany’s vast 
resources accumulated during twenty years of secret 
preparation. We began with a shortage in everything but 
valour, and, all things considered, it is astonishing that our 
men have already achieved so much against such tremendous 
odds Doubtless there have been mistakes, and Lord 
Strabolgi does not spare criticism when he thinks it justified. 
Thus, for example, he remarks: ‘‘German merchant ships 
from Roumanian Black Sea ports, with cargoes of motor- 
boats, had been allowed by the Turks to pass through the 
Z30osphorus and Dardanelles, and with these motor-boats 
Lemnos and other islands were attacked. To leave Lemnos 
so lightly defended wa- inexcusable. If we did not receive 
news of the passage of the German ships through the Straits 
and of their cargoes, our Intelligence Service in Turkey 
must have been more than usually negligent or inefficient. 

Worse was to follow. The Germans were allowed to 
occupy Mytilene with its first-class harbour; and Chios 
commanding the approaches to Smyrna. With the Italians 
in Rhodes, and the other Dodecanese Islands, the enemy 
now had stepping-stones down the coast of Asia Minor... . 
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FLIGHT 
WITHOUT ITS CARGO OF FEATHERED MESSENGERS : HERE ARE SOME 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


The enemy was also allowed to occupy the Cyclades Islands. 
The conclusion that there was here a lack of strategical 
planning . . . is inescapable.” 

One of the most interesting features of these interim 
war histories is the light they throw on earlier episodes 
about which, at the time, the public was left a good deal 
in the dark. Thus, in one of his many passages pointing 
out the changed conditions of strategy, on land and sea, 
effected by novel uses of air power, Lord Strabolgi writes : 
** The threat of air attack deterred the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Home Fleet from sending a force of large 
surface ships into the Kattegat either to deal with the 
German warships attacking the Norwegian capital of Oslo 
or to prevent the passage of German troop transports and 
supply ships by sea to Norway from the Baltic.” 


Later on, he says: ‘“ We were unable to prevent the 
sea-borne invasion of Norway because it was too dangerous 
to exercise naval control within such easy reach of German 





WHO HOPES TO JOIN THE R.A.F.: 


THE R.A.F., THE BIRDS HAVE TO BE TRAINED. 


Despite the era of wireless, carrier-pigeons are 
taking a very definite part in the transmission of 
messages through space—especially when working 
with the R.A.F. Coastal Command. Times there 
are when it is either unwise (the enemy may be 
listening in) or impossible (the radio may have 
been put out of action) to send a message out into 
the ether, and it is then that these birds prove 
of great worth. Bearing important messages, 
often flying heroically through blizzards, fog and 
rain, these carrier-pigeons wing their way back 
to the air base. Many of the N.C.O.s in charge 
of them were well-known pigeor fanciers in civil 
life. On pages 176-177 are drawings by our 
special artist Captain Bryan de Grineau showing 
the employment of trained birds belonging to 
private fanciers. 
Photographs by Fox, L.N.A., and British Official. 


aerodromes. In the Mediterranean we 
have been able, even after the inter- 
vention of Italy, to send important 
convoys as we willed to Greece or 
Egypt. On the other hand we were 
unable altogether to prevent the trans- 
port of supply ships across the Adriatic 
to Albania from Italy. So also because of 
the vulnerability of Malta to air attack 
and the great distance of other safe bases HIS 
we were unable altogether to prevent 
the passage of transport and supply 
ships with German and Italian forces and munitions 
from® Italy to Libya.” As a Naval man, however, 
Lord Strabolgi is well aware of the enormous burden 
borne by the Fleet in its multifarious and _never- 
ending tasks. He emphasises this fact and pays the 
warmest tribute to the heroism and efficiency of all 
three Fighting Services. 


Our Navy’s paramount duty, the protection of commerce 
and communications, forms the theme of ‘* SEA SHEPHERTsS.”” 
Wardens of our Food Flocks. By Sir Herbert Russell, 
K.B.E. With 12 Illustrations (Murray; 9s.). - No reader 
should neglect this work, for it deals ably and fully with a 
subject of vital import to everyone in these islands. In 
range and scope the book goes far back into naval history, 
besides touching on every phase of naval operations, both 
in the present war and that of 1914-18, connected with the 
safeguarding of merchantmen or military transports. 
Thus, for instance, it is pointed out that the River Plate 
action, which resulted in the destruction of the ‘‘ Graf von 
Spee,”’ was in essence a battle fought in the cause of trade 
defence. ‘“‘ Had the issue of the fight been otherwise,’’ the 
author suggests, ‘“‘ Germany forthwith would have employed 
her other * pocket battleship,’ together with her two much 
bigger battle-cruisers, Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, upon 
trade-raiding on the high seas.” 


CARRIER-PIGEONS ARE USED TO A 
LARGE EXTENT BY THE COASTAL COMMAND, BUT, LIKE ALL THE PERSONNEL OF 
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LETS tat 
WET 
Particularly a) 
interesting 
just now is Sir Herbert’s historical account of the 
convoy system, which was eventually adopted in 
the last war through the efforts of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Admiral Sims of the U.S. Navy, and “saved this 
country from _ irretrievable disaster.” Faith in its 
efficacy was temporarily shaken, when the present war 
began, by the new menace of air attack, but this doubt 
was dispelled by the provision of anti-aircraft defence for 
all ships likely to be bombed. Against submarines our own 
aeroplanes were found very effective, and, as the author 
says, “the U-boat hates the aircraft as the Devil hates 
holy water.” In this connection some details, probably 
fresh to many readers, are given about an early event of 
the war at sea—the loss of the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Courageous,”’ 
on Sept. 17, 1939. 


Recalling this occurrence, the author writes : ‘‘ The vessel 
had been ordered to proceed to a spot some 500 miles 
west of the Scillies and to put up her machines during 
daylight to keep observation over the surrounding waters 
in which it was suspected that enemy sub- 
marines were hovering in wait for inward 
bound unarmed and unconvoyed shipping. 

It was getting dusk and the Courageous 
had turned into the wind to enable her 
planes to ‘land on” her deck. This 
carried her across the line of fire of an 
enemy submarine. u The result, in the 
words of one of the survivors, was ‘a 
sitting shot at a haystack.’ Within 
a quarter of an hour of being torpedoed she 
had disappeared and with her went 515 
officers and men. Whilst purely * naval 
affairs’ between warships and U-boats do 
not strictly come within the scope of this 
book, the Courageous disaster was directly 
incurred by the work of trade protection.” 


Another notable addition to the naval 
literature of the war is “‘ LIONESS OF THE SEAs.”’ 
By George H. Johnston. With 16 Illustrations 
and 6 Maps (Gollancz; ros. 6d.). This is the work 
of a Melbourne Press correspondent, and has all a 
journalist’s power of picturesque description and 
feeling for dramatic effect. ** Primarily,’ he 
writes, “it is the story of H.M.A.S. Sydney, 
one of Australia’s fleet of five cruisers, 
and of the adventures with which she 
was associated, directly or indirectly, during 
war service with the British Mediterranean 
Fleet.” The author had been sent by 





THE PIGEON POSTMAN HAS A MESSAGE CONTAINER ATTACHED TO 
LEG. THESE BIRDS ARE DOING INVALUABLE’ SERVICE IN 
BRINGING HOME MESSAGES FROM AIRCRAFT FAR OUT AT SEA 


the ‘‘ Argus ”’ to report the ‘‘ Sydney’s ”’ home-coming, and 
on his return to Melbourne he obtained permission to 
use Admiralty information. “ But,” he continues, “ this 
is not an Official record. It is almost entirely written 
from the stories of the men of the Sydney, from the stories 
they heard from men in other ships, and from various other 
eye-witness reports. It is the story of seven months of 
naval war in the Mediterranean—from June 1940 to 
January 1941—and of the part played by H.M.A.S. Sydney 
in that campaign. But, because team work is so essential to 
the success of any naval operation, the story of the Sydney 
is also the story of many other ships.” 


During the period covered by this book the ‘‘ Sydney” 
won distinction on several occasions. Her chief exploit was 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Bartolomeo Colleoni”’ in the first cruiser 
duel of the war, and it is also mentioned that she was the 
first ship to shell Bardia and take part in bombarding the 
Dodecanese Islands. Altogether she was in action a score 
of times, against surface craft, submarines, or shore batteries, 
and successfully withstood sixty heavy bombing attacks 
from the air. She came through all her experiences without 
the loss of a single man. In her wardroom are mounted 
two battle relics—the shell fragment from the “Colleoni” that 
shattered her funnel, and a piece from the hull of the 
German raider ‘“‘ Emden,’ destroyed in the last war by her 
predecessor, whose name she bears. 
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“FORTRESS I” BOMBERS ARRIVE IN ENGLAND—ON THEIR WAY TO GERMANY! 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN BOEING 
THE FIRST CONSIGN- 
ENGLAND. 


‘“ FORTRESS I THE BRITISH DESIGNATION OF THE 
B-I17C, POPULARLY KNOWN AS THE ‘‘ FLYING FORTRESS.” 
MENT OF THESE GIANT FOUR-ENGINED BOMBERS HAS NOW ARRIVED IN 
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A SIDE VIEW OF THE “ FORTRESS 1”, SHOWING ITS WIDE WING-SPAN AND CLEAN 2 
LINES, THE CRAFT IS 68 FT. LONG, AND CARRIES A CREW OF SEVEN TO NINE. 5 

foe 103 FT. Sin . 
FORIRESS I Wing Span- ae 
Ranct:2450miies Length —— bm ; 

110 €t. 

LIBERATOR Wing Spon _ , 
Rance: 3000mies 9 Length——t “ 

a 86err.2 ‘ 
WELLINGTON Wing Spen— et 
+ Ranes:2500mies 9 Length ——t- j 

84er. 
WHITLEY Wing Span— — FT. 4 
Rance:1250 muss Length~— tm i 
69e1.2 a 
Wing Spoan— t—- ‘ Z ; 
HAMPDEN Ns al 5361.7m x Z. A FORESHORTENED PICTURE OF THE AIR-GIANT, WHICH HAS A SPEED = 
: 2 OF 300 M.P.H. AT 25,000 FT. ITS WING-SPAN IS 103 FT. QIN. % 

— 56c1. 4m. } % 3 
BLENHEIM, Wing Spon — + ——— + 
Rance:1900mus = Length ——t- - 
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The first Boeing ‘‘ Flying Fortress’ 
be paying a visit 
certain aspects of 
the Royal Air Force. 
** Cyclone ”’ 


no doubt, 
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bombers have arrived in England, and soon, 
loaded with British bombs. 
American craft, 


Our 


which has been. 
Its official British designation 
engines, 


each 


developing 1200 h.p., the machine has a speed of 300 m.p.-h. at 25,000 ft., a 
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MECHANICS MAKING ADJUSTMENTS TO TWO OF A ‘FLYING FORTRESS’S”’ FOUR 
WRIGHT “ CYCLONE’? RADIAL ENGINES, EACH OF WHICH DEVELOPS 1200 H.P. 
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performance made possible in thin air by the use of special turbo-superchargers. 
Bristling with guns, and able to carry a 5000-lb. load of bombs over a distance 
of 2000 miles, the Boeing is a formidable addition to the attacking strength of the 
R.A.F. Of its capabilities in the air, an expert said: “It is without vices. It 

| will fly on two of its four engines, and you can fight it at 36,000 ft. for a time.” 
The “ pickle-barrel "’ bombsight of the craft is still a close secret. 
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ON THE RUNWAY AT A FLEET AIR ARM TRAINING STATION, A PILOT PUPIL RECEIVES H 
SOME INSTRUCTION AND ADVICE BEFORE TAKING OFF INTO THE PITCH BLACKNESS OF 
4 
THE NIGHT. 2 
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ALL READY FOR THE TAKE-OFF. IN THE COCKPIT OF A FLEET AIR ARM CRAFT THE 

PILOT AWAITS THE SIGNAL WHICH WILL START HIM ON HIS VOYAGE -OVER LAND 

AND SEA. : 

Nee ee eee ee ee 
The Fleet Air Arm has emphatically proved itself a worthy successor to the original 
Royal Naval Air Service, which earned lasting fame between 1914-18, and its machines 
and personnel match in efficiency the reputation of the Royal Navy itself. The 
training for service with the F.A.A. is extremely rigorous since in some ways even 
greater demands are made on the sea flyers than on those who conduct operations over 
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ARM TRAINING STATION. 
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PARACHUTE PACKING IS DONE BY SAILORS AND W.R.N.S. - HERE IS A SCENE SHOWING 
AN AIRMAN “ BEING FITTED.” ON THE LONG TABLE A PARACHUTE IS BEING PACKED 
WITH METICULOUS CARE, 


ne 


THE COMMANDER—IN TOUCH WITH THE PLOTTING- 
WHILE THE DUTY OFFICER STANDS BY AT THE 
CONTROL BOARD. 


NIGHT FLYING IS IN PROGRESS AND 
ROOM—IS DIRECTING OPERATIONS, 


land; when flying over the sea the air navigator’s task calls for skill of the highest 
standard. For instance, a ‘plane taking off from an aircraft-carrier far from land 
to locate an enemy ship has no landmarks to guide it towards its objective or back 
to its mother-ship—which may be far away from the spot where the aircraft 


originally took off. Our pictures above show typical scenes at a Fleet Air Arm 
[Continued opposite. 
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THE NAVY ASHORE AND IN THE AIR: TRAINING SAILORS TO FLY. 
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IN THE PARACHUTE-ROOM AT A FLEET AIR ARM TRAINING STATION. HANGING DOWN i 
IN FESTOONS ARE THE SILKEN LIFE-LINES OF THE PARACHUTES WHICH PERIODICALLY c 
ARE AIRED AND INSPECTED. 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE TRAINING STATION CHECKS UP (BEFORE NIGHT-FLYING 
BEGINS) TO SEE THAT ALL IS IN ORDER WITH THE MOBILE EMERGENCY BEACON, 


WHICH MAY HAVE TO GUIDE A LOST FLYER HOME. 2 
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THE PULSE AND MIND OF THE STATION—THE CAPTAIN’S ROOM. WITH HIS SECRETARY THE “JACK TAR” OF THE F.A.A., UBIQUITOUS AND VERSATILE AS EVER HE WAS. THE 
CAPTAIN IS GOING OVER THE INNUMERABLE REPORTS, STATISTICS, ORDERS AND SO FORTH ££ “ DUTIES OF THE MODERN SAILOR INCLUDE THE POSSIBILITY OF FLYING AS WELL AS ee 
WHICH HAVE TO BE DEALT WITH DAILY. } FIGHTING ON LAND AND SEA. \ 
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Continued.) " 
Training Station where airmen and sailors are instructed in the ways of the Navy control of its own air arm and, while nowadays a sharp line normally divides the 
That Flies. Owing to the many and varied duties which have to be performed by spheres of activity of the F.A.A. and the R.A.F., when special circumstances arise 
the Fleet Air Arm many different types of aircraft are used: single- and two-seater the two Services co-operate with all the skill and efficien¢y for which they are both 
fighters, torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance ‘planes, Fleet spotter-reconnaissance "planes, and famous. The German invasion of the Low Countries was a typical example of a 
fighter dive-bombers. It was in the spring of 1939 that the Admiralty assumed combined operation by the two Services. (Photographs by Cecil Beaton.) 
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VICHY ‘“ COLLABORATION” IN AFRICA: A “TRANS-SAHARAN” LINE TO DAKAR. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW NEAR -BOU ARFA OF A COMPLETED SECTION OF THE FRENCH 


TRANS-SAHARAN RAILWAY, 
4 SHOWING THE NATURE OF THE TERRITORY 


THROUGH WHICH CONSTRUCTION IS BEING HASTENED. 
: i eel tiie aie ir cee aie nthe tiene eect emerermeecteiaeeeomeeeartcmetats ‘demmiemmetemeeememansmmae tc! AFRICAN NATIVE WORKERS DIGGING OUT IN THE HEART OF THE DESERT 
THE ROUTE OF THE AXIS-INSPIRED TRANS-SAHARAN RAILWAY, 


WORKERS PUSHING A LOADED TROLLEY OF FLINTS FOR USE IN THE FOUNDATION NEAR COLOMB BECHAR: LAYING DOWN THE RAILS FOR THE FIRST SECTION 
OF THE STATION AT COLOMB BECHAR. 3 TRANS-DESERT RAILWAY, WHICH BEGINS AT BOU ARFA. 
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AN ARTIST'S IMAGINATIVE IMPRESSION OF THE APPEARANCE OF THE FUTURE “ DAKAR - SECTIONAL DIAGRAM OF A _ DIESEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE OF 3000 CV, 
EXPRESS,”’ DRAWN BY A DIESEL ENGINE AND RUSHING ALONG A SINGLE TRACK. 


OF THE TYPE 
PROPOSED FOR USE ON THE 


COMPLETED TRANS-SAHARAN RAILWAY. 
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In our issue of May 31 (page 716) we published a picture—received from an American a penniless France to span the 1500 miles of desert from the Mediterranean to 
source and the first, we believe, of the subject to appear in this country—showing Dakar. The note added that Dakar was only 1900 miles, or eight flying hours, 
African natives, some with picks and others working huge tractors, constructing a from Brazil, and that the line was doubtless intended to carry men and war 
railway line from the Mediterranean to Dakar, .French West Africa. The description materials for an invasion of the West. This week we publish a series of authentic 
supplied with the photograph said that the natives were working on the “ Trans- pictures, with detailed map of the momentous project—of which, no doubt, Washing- 
Saharan” railway now being built by German firms under the nominal direction of ton has been kept fully advised—reproduced from the May number of the French 


Continued opposite. 
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AMERICA MENACED BY A TRANS-AFRICAN LINE LINKING N. AND W. AFRICA. 
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% READY FOR THE TRACK OUTSIDE COLOMB BECHAR: 
RUNNING IN A DEAD STRAIGHT LINE ACROSS THE PLAIN OF TAMBELT. 





AN EMBANKMENT 





LORS 





CONSTRUCTING AN EMBANKMENT THREE METRES HIGH FOR THE FUTURE 
FXPRESS, IN WHICH PHE COMPLETE JOURNEY WILL BE MADE IN 


Continued, | 
publication L’Jllustration, formerly the 


Paris opposite number of “ The 


London News" and a stalwart supporter of the Anglo-French alliance, but now, oi 
The article printed with the pictures, which 


course, subservient to other influences. 
refers to the Cape-Cairo line project ‘‘which germinated in the brain of 
‘nationalist’ people on the globe,” justifies the necessity for 
liaison between North Africa and Africa Occidental for reasons 
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FIRST SECTION OF THE 





“ TRANSSAHARIEN” : AN EMBANKMENT UNDER 


CONSTRUCTION BETWEEN BOU ARFA AND COLOMB BECHAR. 





As may be seen on the map (top left, above), the 
West African route is at present designed to link up at Ségou with the small desert 
railway running through French Senegal 
of a rapid connection between 
by the writer of the article, who claims that by the ‘ Transsaharien’’ service the journey 
from Paris to Dakar, which now takes ten days, will be reduced to 5 days 18 hours. 


to Dakar, but the necessity for the con- 
Ségou and Dakar is frequently stressed 
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LADYBIRDS, WHICH KEEP DOWN THE GREEN-FLY PEST. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


S gee very different types of insects have engaged 
my attention lately : types which will be familiar 
enough to most of my readers, at least by sight. 
These are the small, red, black-spotted beetles which 
we call “ ladvbirds,’”’ and those horrible pests we call 
“* green-flies,”” or aphides. Both, as I hope to show, 
in their way have extremely interesting life-histories. 
Let me begin with the ladybirds. Those who have 
been tempted to examine them at all carefully will 
have noticed that the spots on the wing-covers vary 
in number in a rather puzzling way. But I, for one, 
until I had to take up the subject, was in blissful 
ignorance of the fact that we have over 50 species, 
more or less common, among us, and that the number 
scattered over various parts of the world amounts to 
more than 2000! The distinguishing marks of this 
formidable array of species 
are largely based on their 
coloration, though there are 
structural features which help 
not a little to reduce this 
host to something like order. 
The commonest of our 
native species is the “ two- 
spot’ ladybird (Coccinella 
bipunctata). Like most of 
the species, however, it is 
extremely variable in its 
coloration. In Fig. 1 the 
typical form is shown, with 
two black spots on a red 
ground ; but some are nearly 
all black; others have a 
black band down the centre, 
with two or more cross- 
bands of black. Without the 
aid of 


coloured figures, puycrara), 
however, any attempt to 
describe these variations, 


which are found in nearly 
all the species, would be 
both profitless and wearisome 
to my readers. In spite, however, of this inherent 
variability the number of spots are commonly used as 
“hall-marks”’ of the tribe. Hence names like 
10-punctata, and 16-punctata. Our largest is Antsosticta 
19-punctata, wherein the numerous spots, of irregular 
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}. THE EGGS OF THE TWO-SPOT LADYBIRD (COCCINELLA 2-PUNCTATA), LAID 
THE LONG 


IN .-CLUSTERS ON THE UNDER-SURFACE OF A LEAF, 

RIGHT-ANGLES TO THE LEAF-SURFACE. 

The number laid varies greatly in the different species, rangi 

and fifty in Coccinella punctata, to one thousand in other species. 

shape and size, are distributed over the whole of the 
upper-surface. 

Of the haunts and habits of these little beetles we 
still have much to learn ; but they have a wide range, 
since heather, and fir-trees, and marsh-land, for 
example, have each their own species. One may, at 
first, feel surprise at records of ladybirds on pine-trees, 
till one discovers that these little beetles have settled 
there to prey upon aphides. And one finds a further 
source of surprise in the discovery that ants build 
their nests near these trees to be near the aphides, 
which they systematically “ milk,’’ caressing their 
victim till it exudes a much-coveted form of honey. 
Thus it comes about that ladybirds may be found in 


I. THE TWO-SPOT LADYBIRD (COCCINELLA 
BEARING THE TYPICAL TWO 
BLACK SPOTS ON A RED GROUND. 
This species is very variable, some being entirely 
black, and some having the red ground marked 
by a black band with beef more, cross-bands. 

{ o 
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ing from one hundred 
ing | (Magni 


the ants’ nests, which they enter to pass their winter 
sleep. The eggs (Fig. 3), laid in clusters on the under- 
side of the leaf, with the long axis perpendicular to 
the surface, are yellow. They show rather a wide 
difference in the number in each batch, according to 
the species. Thus in Coccinella 9-notata there may be 
as many as 1000, but no more than from 150 to 400 
in Coccinella bi-punctata. This is interesting, but at 
present inexplicable. 

The larve are soft-bodied, commonly of a leaden 
hue, with .white, or yellow, spots and the surface- 
bearing tubercles, or spines. They are much more 
active than is usual with beetle-larve, and in some 
species, it is said, they are very conspicuous when 
running about on plants while in search of prey. I 
have not succeeded, however, in finding the particular 





(Magnified.) 


species thus described. They bear, apparently, a 
“‘ warning coloration.”’ Larval life does not usually 
extend over five or six weeks ; and at the end of this 
period the body is suspended by its hinder-end, which 
is glued by a sticky exudation to the stem of the 
food-plant, or to palings. 
This pupal stage (Fig. 4), 
be it noted, differs in 
several ways from the usual 
pupa of a beetle. It is 
harder, and frequently con- 
spicuously spotted, and the 
pupal shell bursts open to 
allow the escape of the 
beetle. Its metamorphosis 
is thus more like that of 
the butterfly than of the 
beetle. A second generation, 
it should be mentioned, 
follows soon after the first, 
and the winter is passed 
in a state of hibernation, 
the beetles often congre- 
gating in considerable num- 
bers beneath the bark of 
trees and similar -sheltered 
places. But in one species 
some members, as I have 
already remarked, depart 
from the custom of the 
race by spending the win- 
ter sleep in an ants’ nest. 
Every now and then, for 
reasons not yet discovered, 
ladybirds appear in swarms, 
apparently from overseas. 
Such occurrences are rare. 
One. of the most remarkable of such 
instances occurred about seventy years ago, when 
a great cloud of them passed over and settled on 
the fields and gardens of Kent, Surrey and Sussex : 
so as “‘ to cause something like terror.’’ It was im- 
possible to walk in the lanes without crushing them 
underfoot. But the following year, be it noted, there 
was a fine hop-crop as a consequence of this vast 
host of “ cleaners.” The enormous value of these 
little beetles as protectors of man’s crops has been 
shown many times during recent years. When it was 
found that the Australian ladybird, Novius cardinalis, 
would eat nothing but the fluted scale-insect, [cerya 
purchasi, it was introduced into California by the 


AXIS AT 


agnified.) 


2. THE LARVAL STAGE OF THE TWO-SPOT LADYBIRD, WHICH IS MORE 
ACTIVE THAN BEETLE-LARV# USUALLY ARE, WHOSE LIFE DOES NOT 
USUALLY EXTEND OVER FIVE OR SIX WEEKS. 

The larv2 are soft-bodied, commonly of a leaden hue, with white or yellow 
spots, and the surface-bearing tubercles, or spines. The insect is very voracious, 
feeding greedily on aphides, and thus unconsciously rendering great service. 


growers of oranges and lemons, for their trees were 
threatened with total destruction by this pest ; the 
result was eminently successful. Later this scale- 
insect was working havoc in South Africa, and in 
different parts of Southern Europe, and again Novius 
came to the rescue and saved the plantations ! 

But costly mistakes have been made by man in 
introducing animals not native to the soil for the 
purpose of keeping down, and, if possible, exter- 
minating creatures which destroyed his crops, or were 
otherwise harmful, as well as making such introductions 
for purely sentimental reasons, or possibly adding to 
the food supply. A glaring instance of this kind is 
furnished by the introduction of our wild rabbit into 
New Zealand and Australia. Vast sums have been 
expended, without avail, in trying to reduce the hordes 
which followed, in each case, 
on this experiment. The 
introduction of the mongoose 
into the sugar plantations 
of Jamaica affords another 
illustration. The raids of 
rats were threatening the 
annihilation of these planta- 
tions. In 1872 nine were 
imported and turned loose. 
At the end of three years 
they had fulfilled their 
mission. But their descen- 
dants soon turned to other 
prey, and hence followed the 
extinction of many very in- 
teresting species of birds. 
One might easily add to this 
list of mistakes that could 
not have been foreseen. 

Our own _ two-spotted 
and seven-spotted ladybirds 
feed, apparently, on aphids, 
or “‘ green-flies,”’ but they 
are not sufficiently numer- 
ous to do more than 
keep these pests from overwhelming us. And this 
because of their amazing fecundity. For aphids are 
parthenogenetic, that is, their reproduction is carried 
on from early spring till late autumn entirely by 
virgin females. Then the small males appear at the 





4. THE PUPA OF THE TWO-SPOT LADYBIRD, ANSWERING TO THE CHRYSALIS 
OF THE BUTTERFLY. 


SUSPENDED BY THE TAIL, IT BURSTS WHEN THE 
COMPLETED BEETLE HATCHES. 


A second generation follows soon after the first, and the winter is passed in a state 
of hibernation, the metamorphosis being more like that of a butteffly. 


(Magnified.) 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


end of the summer. Each female will produce thirty 
or forty young, and in a few hours each of these 
will repeat the devastating fecundity of the mother 
which gave them birth! It has been estimated that 
in one year, in this way, a single female would produce 
a quintillion of descendants. It would keep even a 


’ calculating machine busy for some time translating 


this ‘‘ quintillion’’ into figures! Huxley, long ago, 
calculated that the produce of a single aphis would, 
in the course of ten generations, supposing all the 
individuals to survive, contain “ more ponderable 
substance than five hundred millions of stout men!” 
Let us be thankful to our ladybirds! 
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ROMANTIC DISCOVERY OF A VAST AND 
UNKNOWN CAVERN ON MENDIP. 


AN IMMENSE SYSTEM OF LIMESTONE CAVES 
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containing many unique 
formations. The roofs and 
walls of these two chambers 
were festooned with stalac- 
tites, which differed from the 
normal type in that they 
showed extreme variations 
of shape and structure; some 


AND STALACTITES AT CHARTERHOUSE: ON- took the form of tree-like 


MENDIP, 450 FRET BELOW SURFACE, DIS- 
COVERED BY BRISTOL UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


By F. J. GODDARD and R. A. J. PEARCE, 


Spelzological Society. 


The G.B. Caves, photographs of which we publish on this and the 
succeeding pages, are of infinite age, formed posstbly hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, as the immense stalactites 
indicate. Few parts of England bear traces of earlier 
occupation than the Mendip Caves, and although prehistoric 
Britons and, later, Romans mined Charterhouse-on-Mendip 
for silver lead, it was reserved for young students of Bristol 
t Tniversity in 1939 first to probe the majesty of an immense 
chain of caverns, hundreds of feet underground, and as they 
penetrated resembling a gigantic fairy palace. Of the writers 
of the following article, Mr. F. J. Goddard is one of the 
original two pioneers of the find (Mr. C. C. Barker being 
the other), and Mr. R. A. J. Pearce is Honorary Secretary 
of the Bristol University Speleological Soctety. 

gts as a sport is one of the most important activities 

of the University of Bristol Spelwological Society, but 

as a rule it takes second place to the archxological aspect of 
our work. However, it can also be a scientific pursuit, and 
the discovery and opening up of a new cave not only provides 
us with a large amount of excitement, but also requires the 
application of a considerable amount of specialised knowledge. 
The area of the Mendip Hills in Somersetshire is a 
particularly rich “ hunting-ground”’ for the spelologist. 

The Mendip Hills are composed of three caps of old red 

sandstone, which were originally covered with carboniferous 

limestone and which have been uncovered by subsequent 
erosion. The surface water from the sandstone, which is 
impermeable, passes into the earth at the junction between 
the limestone and the sandstone and follows it to the 
saturation level, and then passes horizontally until it reaches 
an outfall in one of the valleys which traverse Mendip. 
Blackdown is the northernmost of these three ridges, 
and towards the south the rock strata dip in the direction 
of the fanious Cheddar Gorge. On the southern slopes of 

Blackdown, well above the 8oo-ft. contour, there lies a 

pitted and mine-scarred patch of ground aptly named 

‘* Gruffv Vield.” Close by passes the Roman Road which 

once carried Mendip lead to the coast of the Bristol Channel. 

A small stream flows into this field and disappears at the 

base of the cliff, marking the end of a small gorge which it 

has carved for itself in bygone ages. This stream was 
investigated through a small rift for a short distance until 





MR. C. C. BARKER IN THE “ SQUEEZE . WHICH, AFTER USING 
EXPLOSIVES, ENABLED THE SPELAOLOGISTS TO DISCOVER A 
SERIES OF GROTTOES AND CHAMBERS NEVER BEFORE ENTERED. 


progress was barred by solid rock, and it and neighbouring 
swallets have received the attention of the Society for the 
last twenty years. The most notable of these excavations 
was that carried out by E. K. Tratman, now Professor of 
Dental Surgery at Singapore University. The site of our 
excavation is a small, round depression situated about 
100 yards west of the point where the stream disappears 
from the surface. In the bottom of this depression is a 
dry swallet where the stream once disappeared into the 
limestone. 

In the early months of 1939 the excavation was begun 
by digging underneath a slab of rock in a very narrow and 
confined passage, until it became so small that further 
progress was impossible. It was then decided to sink a 
shaft in the side of the depression which would connect 
with the end of the old dig and give us more room in which 
to work. Many large boulders were broken up and removed 
and the shaft was sunk to a depth of 20 ft., revealing a 
small water-worn fissure. The draught at this point 
nearly blew out the flame of a lighted candle and indicated 
that there was a cave beyond. This fissure, which was 
previously too small to admit a human body, was enlarged 
by the judicious use of explosives, until the smaller members 
of the party, headed by F. J. Goddard and C. C. Barker 
(after whom the cave has been named), were able to enter 
the cave. 

This “ squeeze " opened out into a series of chambers 
leading in for a total distance of some 300 ft., and amongst 
them were two grottoes of extraordinary beauty and 


structures, with numerous 
branches and appendages, 


others were corkscrew 
, : : formations, and many were 
of Bristol University fused together in large 





G.B: CAVE. ENTRANCE 
Charterhouse-on- Mendip. 
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A SKETCH-PLAN OF THE GODDARD- 
BARKER VAST CAVE-SYSTEM ON 
MENDIP, DISCOVERED BY MEMBERS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
SPELAZ,OLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND 
DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING 
ARTICLE BY MESSRS. GODDARD 
AND PEARCE, 


root-like masses from which sprang 
subsidiary processes. Such forma- 
tions, which have been termed 
helictites, are almost unique in 
British speleology. Further pro- 
gress was made through a small 
and muddy hole leading out of the 
second of these chambers, down a 
series of small and difficult and 
very often wet crawls until it was 
halted by a drop, over which the 
stream poured into a chamber of 
unknown size. 

In the following March, when 
the amount of water flowing down 





MR. F. J. GODDARD LOOKING INTO THE FIRST GROTTO, ITS 
ROOF AND SIDES COVERED WITH STALACTITES OR HELICTITES. 


185 


the. narrow passages Qf the upper part of the cave 
had somewhat diminished, a party of four members— 
C. C. Barker, Miss E. M. Hall, Dr. B. A. Crook, the Treasurer 
of the Society, and R. A. J. Pearce, its present Secretary 
negotiated the drop and entered the chamber. A large rift 
was found leading out of the chamber, down which the 
streams rushed over a series of potholes; this rift was 
obviously the approach to a large chamber, but the explorers 
were quite unprepared for the spectacle which presented 
itself when they emerged from it through a small crack into 
the cavern of dimensions exceeding anything else in the 
whole of Mendip. They found themselves in a roofed gorge, 
approximately 50 ft. wide and 60 ft. high, which widened 
out as they followed the stream along its floor. This 
** gorge,’”’ as it has been named, expands in its loftiest part 
into a chamber approximately 120 ft. high and roo ft. wide, 
the walls of which are draped with pure white curtains of 
stalactites, whose white shapes can just be discerned, high 
above, by the light of acetylene. headlamps. 

From this point the cave drops abruptly and the 
‘ gorge’ begins to narrow down until a small chamber is 
reached, out of which water passes by means of a sump, or 
siphon. This has not yet been penetrated, but work upon 
it is in progress. The depth below the surface at this point, 
as measured by aneroid, is 450 ft., and the length of the 
‘“* gorge’ is 786 ft., or not far short of 265 yds.: in this 
distance its floor-level drops nearly 300 ft. Subsequent 
exploration revealed a large new series of chambers leading 
into the roof of the’ widest part of the “ gorge,” containing 
more helictites of great size and chambers of great beauty, 
as well as numerous passages, some of which lead up to 
within roo ft. of the surface, and others which have not 
yet been fully explored. 

Owing to its vast dimensions, the survey and photography 
of G.B. Cave have proved a formidable task. The method 
of cave survey is based upon the use of an instrument known 
as the miner’s dial; this consists of a magnetic compass 
combined with a simple theodolite. Sights are taken 
through the instrument along the chambers and passages 
of the cave on to the flickering flame of a candle. Readings 
are taken of the magnetic bearing and dip, and also of height 
and width at regular intervals. The instrument is set up 
so that sights of the maximum length are taken, regardless 
of such small trifles as lying in pools or water dripping down 
the unfortunate surveyor’s neck. 

Work on G.B. has been made particularly difficult not 
only by the confined spaces in which we have to work in 
the upper passages, but also, on the other hand, by the vast 
size of the main chamber. Our survey methods in this part 
have been considerably modified. It was only possible to 
measure the height by triangulation with the aid of a powerful 
acetylene spot-lamp directed on the roof. Our activities 
have perforce been curtailed by our obligations to the general 
war effort, and the work has therefore been prolonged. In 
addition, during the first heavy air raid on Bristol our 
amuseum, containing twenty-one years of work on Mendip, 
was destroyed by fire. As a result, work on G.B. Cave 
has had to take second place to the. salvage excavation 
which members have undertaken on the site of the museum, 


‘ 





MEMBERS OF THE PARTY ABOUT TO DESCEND THE ENTRANCE- 
SHAFT OF THE G. B. CAVE, AFTER EXCAVATING THE HOLE. 
SECOND FROM LEFT IS MR. C. C. BARKER, ONE OF THE TWO 
CO-DISCOVERERS ; CENTRE, HOLDING BAG, MR. R. A. J. PEARCE, 
HON. SECRETARY OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY S.S. 
Photographs Reproduced by Courtesy of the University of Bristol 
Speleological Society. (Copyright Reserved.) 

Photography of the cave has been undertaken by several 
members of the Society, and we now have a fairly representa- 
tive collection of photographs. Various types of camera 
have been used, the most satisfactory probably being a 
small reflex camera. Flash-bulbs, magnesium ribbon and 
flash-powder have all been used under various circumstances. 
In the photography of the main cave two ounces or more of 
flash-powder has been used in a single flash. It has proved 
extremely difficult to provide suitable lighting to give an 
adequate impression of the magnificence of the cave. We 
have often had to use two or three flashes judiciously 
positioned in different parts of the chamber, set off 
simultaneously by a number of helpers. 

Thus another major cave system has been opened up 
in Mendip, and when considered in conjunction with the 
other large systems of Eastwater Swallet and Swildon’s 
Hole, it should enable more light to be thrown on, the 
drainage problems of this area. The task of elucidating 
the mystery of the subsequent course of the stream remains, 
but at present the main work of the Society is the completion 
of the survey and photography of the cave as it is known 
to exist at present. The new cave is on private land and 
is not accessible to the general public. Its descent can, in 
fact, only be safely attempted by experienced cavers. 
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THE UNKNOWN CHAIN OF STALACTITE CAVES AT MENDIP. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITY oF BrisToL SPEL#OLOGICAL Society. (CoryRIGHT RESERVED.) 
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LOOKING UP A TEN-FEET CLIMB INTO THE SECOND GROTTO OF THE NEWLY- 
BISCOVERED MENDIP CAVE-SYSTEM, FROM THE FIRST GROTTO. 
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STALACTITE FORMATIONS IN THE SECOND GROTTO—ITS POSITION IS DEFINED 
IN THE SKETCH-PLAN ON PAGE 185—ONE OF THE PRETTIEST IN THE MENDIPS. 
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THE ROOF OF THE FIRST GROTTO OR CHAMBER, FESTOONED WITH STALACTITES A MEMBER OF THE PARTY AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE MAJESTIC MAIN GROTTO, 
OF VARIED SHAPES AND STRUCTURE, SOME TREE-LIKE, TERMED HELICTITES. NAMED “THE GORGE,” WHICH FXTENDS FOR 786 FEET, 


Vashon 


SS 


The adventurous group of Bristol University cave-explorer students, by their prolonged owing to war demands upon them, so that even yet many of the 
discovery of a great chain of Mendip caverns never before penetrated by man, have chambers in this labyrinth of limestone cave formation have not as yet been 
won their laurels in the science of spelaology, among other matters opening up the explored. The joint article on the discovery, by F. J. Goddard and R. A. J. 
largest of all Mendip caves. The two pioneers of this major cave-find, Messrs. | Pearce on page 185, modestly describes the work as a sport, and thrilling sport 
-~Goddard and Barker, started their excavation early in 1939, research being it certainly is, for nothing can surpass the delight and romance which attach 

[Continued opposite. 
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ROMANTIC DISCOVERY OF CAVERNS NEVER BEFORE PENETRATED. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL SPELHZOLOGICAL Society. (CopyriGHT RESERVEDP.) 
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Continued.]} 
members of the party, 
squeezed through, and 
found themselves in a 
series of chambers, in- 
cluding two grottoes of 
extraordinary beauty, 
festooned with stalac- 
tites, precursor of what 
was to follow later. 
Advancing, they crept 
through a small, muddy 
hole, and along a wet 
and twisting corridor, 
until further progress 
was halted by a drop 
over which the water 
poured into an _ un- 
known abyss _ below. 
Here, the adventurers 
had to postpone their 
search provisionally. 
Subsequently, Mr. 
Barker, Dr. B. A. Crook 
(Treasurer of the 
U.B.S.S.), Mr. Pearce 
(the Secretary), and a 
woman of the party, 
Miss E. M. Hall, 
dropped down to find 
a corridor leading to a 
large rift, down which 
streams of water rushed 
over pot-holes, where 
they found unfolded to 
their gaze the immense 
roofed gorge, which 
finally transpired to 
have a length of 786 ft., 
far and away the 
largest in the Mendip 
series cf limestone 
caves, with a _ roof 
stretching to 120ft., 
and a width of 100 ft., 
its walls draped with 
; : pure curtains of stalac- 
’ é. tite formation. Future 
fi ee, - : investigations may yet 
. « > Me ‘ reveal other hidden 
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THE GORGE IN THE G.B. CAVE, MAIN CHAMBER OF THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED MENDIP SYSTEM, ON WHICH THE DISCOVERERS, STUDENTS OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY, 
GAZED WITH AMAZEMENT AS ITS VAST SIZE UNFOLDED BEFORE THEIR EYES. IT HAS A RECORD LENGTH OF 786 FEET, AND TOWERS UP TO 120 FEET. 


Continued.) 

to the search for un- 

known treasure; even 

when, as_ in this 

case, the treasure is 

scientific, it yields up 

its secret and eventu- 

ally reveals to the 

adventurers, after 

patient, laborious, and 

frequently dangerous 

work, vast underground 

caverns of imponder- 

able shape and size, 

overhung and sur- 

rounded by myriads of 

stalactite formations, 

which, when the party 

first threw on them 

their lanterns, gave to 

the delighted spectators 

the vista of a glittering 

fairy palace with its as 

yet unknown secrets. 

But, romantic as was 

their quest, it was not 

of easy achievement. 

To start with, they 

could only surmise the 

possibility of a cave 

somewhere on the bleak 

summit of Mendip, 

except for the evidence 

of a stream which 

flowed through a small 

rift until its progress 

was barred by solid 

rock. They dug a hole 

under a slab of rock in 

a narrow; confined pas- 

sage which became so 

tenuous that they had 

eventually to use ex- 

plosives, when they 

found a small water- 

worn fissure, but when 

the draught here nearly 

extinguished the flame 

of a candle, they knew 

it pointed to a cavity 

below. At length, ' P 

Messrs. Goddard and ‘ oa . — 

Barker, and the slighter ee — ee ie a 
[Continued above. A PART OF THE ROOF OF THE GORGE, THIS REMARKABLE CAVERN, 450 FEET BELOW GROUND-LEVEL, WHICH EVENTUALLY LEADS DOWNHILL 300° FEET 

TO A SUMP, LOOKS LIKE A FAIRY PALACE, ITS WALLS DRAPED WITH TRANSPARENT STALACTITES, ITS UPPER PART LEADING TO OTHER CHAMBERS. 
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STALACTITES IN THE IMMENSE G.B. CAVERN NEVER BEFORE PENETRATED. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL SPELZOLOGICAL Society. 


(CopyriGut RESERVED,) 
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“ ERRATICS,” REMARKABLE STALACTITES IN THE G.B. CAVES DISCOVERED, BY 
UNDERGRADUATES OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. EXAMPLES IN FIRST GROTTO. 
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Z A MEMBER OF THE U.B.S.S. STANDING BY STALAGMITE BOSSES IN THE GORGE, 2 
2 OR MAIN CHAMBER, RESEMBLING GIANTS’ CASTLES OF FAIRY-TALES. % 
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MORE ““ERRATICS” IN FIRST GROTTO, ‘“‘ FESTOONS OF STALACTITES 2 
WITH EXTREME VARIATIONS OF SHAPE AND STRUCTURE.” 3 
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The above photographs of stalactite formations in the new series of G.B. caves, 
discovered by members of the University of Bristol Speleological Society, give an 
indication of the immensity and area of these limestone crystal formations. In reply 
to our inquiry as to whether the caves have yielded any evidence of prehistoric 
habitation either by man or beast, Mr. R. A. J. Pearce, the Hon. Secretary of the Society, 


A VIEW OF THE MAIN CHAMBER ABOVE A FORTY-FEET DROP: WHITE TAPESTRIES 2 
OF STALACTITE TOWARDS THE RIGHT OF THE PHOTOGRAPH STRETCH UP TO 60 FEET. 3 
— aaa 

writes: ‘‘ The only signs that the cave has ever been disturbed is that given by the 


skeleton of a small member of the mustelide [weasel] which was found in a half- 
calcified state. It may be of interest to zoologists to learn that a live frog was 
found in the sump at the bottom of the cave, 450 ft. below the surface, and about 


a quarter of a mile inside the cave.” 
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DUNLOP SERVES Feil Jranspot 





LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 

HOSE for FEED WATER, STEAM HEATING, 
BRAKING SYSTEMS. 

STANDARD INDIA RUBBER SPRINGS for 
BUFFING-GEAR, DRAW-GEAR and SUSPENSION. 
ENGINEMAN’S CAB COVERS. 

EQUILIBRIUM HOSE PIPES. 


COACH EQUIPMENT 

STANDARD INDIA RUBBER SPRINGS for 
BUFFING, DRAW-GEAR and SUSPENSION. 
BODY SHOCK ABSORBERS. 

STANDARD INDIA RUBBER COMPONENTS for— 
VACUUM BRAKE, STEAM HEATING, TRAIN 
LIGHTING, WINDOW FITTINGS SYSTEMS. 


COACH FURNISHING 

DUNLOPILLO MATTRESSES and UPHOLSTERY 
FLOORING, TILING and VESTIBULE MATTING 
DINING TABLE MATS. 


CONTAINER & WAGON EQUIPMENT 
STANDARD INDIA RUBBER SPRINGS for 
BUFFING, DRAW-GEAR and SUSPENSION. 
STANDARD INDIA RUBBER COMPONENTS 

for VACUUM BRAKE SYSTEM. 

MERCHANDISE SHOCK ABSORBERS. 

TANK LININGS. 


TRACK & SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT 


LIVE RAIL COVERS. 

RAIL KEY PACKINGS. 

CHAIR PACKINGS. 

RAIL and TOOL INSULATORS. 


PERSONNEL EQUIPMENT 
RUBBER BOOTS. 

WATERPROOF COATS 

RUBBER GLOVES. 





The needs of railways in rubber products are so wide and varied that 
none but the largest and best equipped organisation can provide the 
complete service required. Dunlop. with its specialised factories covering 
every branch of rubber manufacture can fulfil all needs with products 
made by experts in each individual field. 


Since safety and efficiency as well as comfort depend so much on the 
quality of the rubber equipment used by railways, Dunlop's long service to 
companies allover the worldisatributetothe reliability of Dunlop products. 


DUNLOP 


IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 
*% DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY ‘LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 





TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES 
RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 


FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 
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| Were we 
smoking too many 
cigarettes ? 
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Gay, lighthearted, healthy 
was their life in the world’s 
playtime. Yet we, in a 
sterner age, need health 
and vitality even more 


than they did. 
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When cigarettes were plentiful didn’t some of us make 
cigarette smoking a habit rather than a pleasure? The 
' smoking of a good cigarette should be a pleasure and a 

solace, not a habit; something to look forward to after a 
Nerve Versus Ne rves job well done, a meal well served or a bomb just missed. 
When you can get Four Square cigarettes (and we’re 
making all we can) please remember that they are made 


—yesterday and today for people who smoke for pleasure, though they cost 


only 1/6 for 20. 











No one has much patience nowadays with people 
who grumble about “wartime nerves ” and ne ) Ss’ VA Ri 
condition. They are boring peoplé. But it is a foolish F OUR (| Q dl 
person who, from mistaken bravery, endures headaches, g 


exhaustion and jumpy nerves without doing anything | /97 ‘hose who really ENJOY a cigarette 








about them. Complaints of this sort nearly always arise 








from one thing — lack of organic phosphorus and protein 








in the body, and it is precisely these which ‘Sanatogen’ Estaprished f 


GROUSE... 
WHISKY 


a? herttage from 
‘& the bia? 


Nerve-Tonic Food will replace. 


“SANATOGEN 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable from all chemists in 22/3 jars and 12/1}, 6/6 and 
2/64 tins (Including Tax). 
The Registered Trade Mark ‘SANATOGEN’ applied to Nerve-Tonic Food, denotes a 


brand of casein and sodium glycerophosphate chemically combined by Genatosan Limited, 
the proprietors of the Trade Mark. 
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.». for your 
Camp Kit 


At Moss Bros. we have two 
useful sources of supply, both 
of which Officers can draw 
upon with advantage when buy- 
ing Camp Kit. First, you'll find 
every regulation and optional 
item of kit immediately 
available from our 
comprehensive 
oN 





stock. Second, our 
accumulated ex- 





tte perience of over 
— 50 years is al- 


ways at your dis- 
posal. Between 
the two, you can 
be sure of obtain- 
ing just what you 
should have and 
no more—unless 
you yourself de- 
mand it. 


Sleeping Bag, Kapok, 52/-; Sleeping Bag, Fleece, £4.0.0; Wash Basin, Bath and 
Stand, 39/6; Water Bucket, 4/- and 5/6; Toilet Holdall, 25/6; Camp Bed, 45/- and 
(War Office pattern), 64/6; Valise, green canvas, 63/-; Valise, brown mail canvas, leather 
bound, £4.15.0; Pillow, 7/6. All these prices are inclusive of Purchase Tax. 


Thanks chiefly to their unique gas-tight construction,* [ SEALED WITH | 





Champion Sparking Plugs are ensuring utmost engine- = SILLMENT 
& Co. efficiency with economy, and worthily contributing | oni | ae a 
std. , F } ampion s 

; ilitary & ; ble ignition so essential to all motorised units i Sillment-sealed 
Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outftters dependa g | Sreerae~ eta | 
COVENT GARDE N eae er 

‘ Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 SPARK ING | mineral’ corrects un- 

TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) PL U G S | even and wasteful 

Also 3-5 Upper Union Street, Aldershot; 76 Park Street, Bristol; 5 St. Ann's Sq., Manchester; 13 The Hard, @ | engine-operation 
Portsmouth; and Boscombe, Camberley, Dorking, Droitwich, Heysham, Hove, Ilkley, Salisbury, Si.oreham, : caused byleaky,over- ; 





Shrivenham, York. 





; heated sparking plugs 
CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED |. Aestny eae 
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Climatic changes are 
common enemies to 


nations at war, but 





to the British and 

Imperial Forces one ;,; 

outstanding, durable i 

asset is at their 4 ¢ 





command— 


BURBERRY 
SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT 


A co-ordination of all the virtues sought 


Aw 


to resist the weather extremes in heat 


or cold; the finest materials procurable 
cut to the exactitude demanded for 
service dress; Burberry weatherproofs, 
greatcoats and uniforms have made great 
names in great wars. 


Officers equipped by Burberrys face, 
with confidence and equanimity, cam- 
paigns from the Arctic to the Equator. 


SORRY 
it is much regretted that cleaning Burberry 
weatherproofs cost free to the Forces has to 
be discontinued. War restrictions prevent it. 
Until further notice, charges will be the same 
as pre-war for orders placed from this date. 


*Grams : Burberry, Lesquare, London 
HAYMARKET 


BU RBERRY iv. LONDON SWI 


ALDERSHOT & BASINGSTOKE 


Send for Burberry Services Booklet 
MU. 52, stating regiment or corps 
’Phone: WHI 3343. 











What to give war-time 
convalescents and invalids who 
cannot take solid food 


ie is never easy to know just what 
food to give to invalids and 
convalescents, and war-time restric- 
tions tend to accentuate the 
difficulty. 

Nine times out of ten, Horlicks 


can solve this problem. There are 


very few illnesses 
during which Jf 
Horlicks may not | 
be taken with 
great benefit. 


It has many 
advantages. 


First, Horlicks 
is easily digested 
even by the most 
delicate system. It 
often proves to be 
the only food that 
a patient can 
retain and absorb. 
In both hospitals 





Thirdly, Horlicks has a _ good 
proportion of readily assimilable 
protein and a useful proportion of 
mixed carbohydrates. This makes 
Horlicks a good tissue-repairer, of 
great value during convalescence. 


Fourthly, Horlicks is delicious, | 





most appetising to’ 
the patient, and at 
the same time no 
trouble whatever 
to prepare. It 
needs neither milk 
nor sugar. The 
.milk is already 
in it — rich, full- 
cream milk—and 
the natural sugars 
make it sweet 
enough to please 
most tastes. 


Finally, Horlicks 
is not expensive. 
Prices are the 





and private prac- 
tice, Horlicks is prescribed for 
patients suffering from gastric and 
duodenal ulcers. 


Secondly, the milksugar and malt 
sugars in Horlicks pass into the 
blood-stream very quickly. That 
is why Horlicks has a revivifying 
effect. Itcreateswarmthandenergy 
almost at once. For this reason it is 
an excellent thing to give Horlicks 
to anyone suffering from shock. 





same as before the war : from two 
shillings a bottle. 
We ask the forbearance of users 


of Horlicks when their chemists 
or grocers are temporarily without 


stock. Every effort is being made 
to ensure the most equitable 
distribution of the supplies of 


Horlicks that are available. 


HORLICKS 











There are those who work in the 
hope of reward and others who find 
their reward in their work. But all 
work seems like play when it is 
done. to the accompaniment of 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 





'T 18 NOW MORE THAN EVER 


NECESSARY TO 
AT THE TIME OF PURCHASE AND LEAVE IT WITH YOUR 


EMPTY YOUR PACKET 
TOBACCONIST 
N.C.0,.55i.% 
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Dirty work simply stresses the 
comfort of hot water and Wright's. 
Even ingrained dirt gives way 
before that foamy antiseptic lather. 


For protection against 
infection - always use 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar 
Soap 


THE SAFE SOAP* 


724d. per tablet 


Purchase Tax included 











2000 CHILDREN 
AREAS INTO 58 


OLD TOWN HALL 


Banker 








Where tio we go now? 


The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 





TAKEN FROM DANGER 
SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES 


5700 CHILDREN TO FEED AND CLOTHE EVERY BAY 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
s: Barclays Ltd. 
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NOM OMAN OVROM A MOOD! 


MAMA 
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“* Good 
Health!” 


PPP DADO Odie 


wh 


We wish we could make 
as much Kia-Ora as you 
want to buy! 


* 


Lemon - Orange 
Grapefruit 
Lime Juice Cordial 
2/6 
Orange Barley 
Lemon Barley 
2/3 
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Ll, lne% WELL 


Mackinlays 
is known as 
the whisky with 
the fascinating 
suggestion of 
peat reek , 
tut 


theres no 


CNet”) 
iis 
Cas, wid 
1 
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For nearly 


} borne the brunt of enemy air attack 
I 


Gifts are urgently requested for our WAR 


RELIEF FUND, to enable our 200 Missior 


and others. Second-hand clothing also needec 

Please address: Secretary for War Relie 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 

29a, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W 


12 months London has 


aries, who are living and working in the most 
bombed areas, to give assistance to the homeless 
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SINCE 1858 











“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S: Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
‘KX PORT’’ (Aquufuge Paper) 


rginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
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HEN you have finished with this 

Journal, please remember to hand 
it in over the count2r of your nearest 
Book - Collecting Post Office, un- 
wrapped, unaddressed and unstamped, 
for free transmission to the men and 
women of our Fighting Forces. 
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yubles too. 


BEST BROWN BREAD ? 


ensay ** Bermaline.”’ Invariably remedies digestive 
Thin buttered slices are delicious. Ask 


your Baker, or write, 


Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 





Donthet 


dhetswmn chee 


FROM OROUGHT.. 


Maxinum vegetable production is the 
duty of us all. Don’t let your crops 
die from drought. Even if it’s raining 
while you ’re reading this, remember 
that long dry spells can drastically 
reduce your crops. 

Lloyds Pluviette Sprinklers can give 
your plants the moisture they need, 
when they need it. 


No. | Single Jet. Covers 
an areaof 300-400 square 
yards. Requires abouc 
35 Ibs. water pressure. 
Standard Hose connec- 
tion three-quarter inch. 









For further details apply: 

Lloyds & Co. (Letchworth), %) 

Ltd., Pennsylvania Works, ,° 
Letchworth, Herts. 


MTTT.| ;. 
oy Lloyds Fn 
PLUVIETTE 

AUTOMATIC TURBINE - 
LAWN SPR 
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ood shoes deserve 


IRITAN LEATHER SOLES, 


~ others need th 


Puritan Tanneries Limited, Runcorn 


h House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 SATURDAY 
ond-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1003 
Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.: Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania 





